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Church ; to which are added, Original Hymns on Holy Ordinances. 
By Ricuarp Mant, D.D., Bishop of Down and Connor. London : 
Rivingtons. 1837. Pp. 163. 


Severat of the foregoing publications are not only valuable in them- 
selves, but more se when thus placed in juxta-position, as containing 
what may be called “‘ signs of the times.” 

Archdeacon Lyall’s Discourse boldly at once charges on the recent 
alterations made in the laws regarding Marriage and the Registration 
of Births and Deaths, that they were designed as “ a compliment to 
our dissenting brethren.” He then well observes :— 


That this and this only was the real design of the new regulations, is plain 
upon the very face of the Bill; for it does not affect any other members of the 
community ; they are to be baptized and buried and married the same as here- 
tofore; and the register of these events is still to be kept by the clergy, sub- 
stantially under the same forms as they have been employing. The changes 
introduced concern the dissenters, and the dissenters only; and all the machi- 
nery which is to be set in motion—including a registrar-general and deputy 
registrars, and deputy deputy registrars, and offices to be built, and various other 
charges, to the amount, if I am rightly informed, of about 70,000/. per annum :— 
the expense of all this machinery is to be devoted to the convenience, I repeat, 
of the dissenters only: the members of the Church, under a special clause in 
the Bill, being exempt from its provisions : it being well understood that with- 
out this exemption, it never would have passed into a law. The only party, 
then, in the state whose wishes have been cousidered in the changes to which 
I am here alluding, are the dissenters. And what is the benefit which it confers 
on them? This question is important, because if the majority of the people of 
England are to make a sacrifice of any kind, for the benefit of a particular 
portion of the community, the uature and amount of the henefit to be conferred 
must form the ground on which any such concession can be demanded. What, 
then, is the relief which the dissenters seek, and which, under this Bill, is to be 
granted! The dissenters were as much at liberty to be baptized by their own 
teachers, and to be buried in their own places of interment, and to go through 
any nuptial ceremony they might prefer at their own places of worship, and to 
register all these acts, in books of their own keeping, before the passing of this 
Bill, as since :—the single advantage they obtain under this Act, which they did 
not possess before, is, that a functionary of the Board of Guardians may be 
substituted by them for an ordained minister of religion, as the required witness 
to the marriage contract. 

The value of this privilege is no concern of ours: but, whether it be great or 
small, surely the expense consequent upon the costly and cumbrous machinery 
which it requires, ought to have been borne by those alone, who alone are to 
enjoy it. Had it been a question in which the spiritual interests of a large 
body of the people were concerned, though they were not the largest body, the 
case would then have assumed another character; for whatever will benefit 
any one member of the body politic, is for the advantage of the whole. And 
on this supposition I should not have adverted to the topic of expense, had it 
heen really great, instead of being, as it is, not worthy of a moment’s consi- 
deration. The point, however, to which I am inviting your observation is 
this :—that small as the amount may be which the members of the Church will 
be individually called upon to pay, under this New Registration Bill, it will be 
Jarger in the gross amount than the whole contribution of the dissenters towards 
the Church Rates. And since they consider it so great a grievance to pay for 
the maintenance of churches which they do not use, surcly we may also feel the 
same in paying 1000/. a-year to a registrar-general, and proportionate sums te 
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clerks and deputy registrars, in addition to a large annual outlay for other 
purposes besides, not one of which purposes can properly be said to have so 
much as even the preteuce of being for the general benefit. Under this New 
Bill, in order to protect dissenters from the grievance of being married accord- 
ing to the rites of the Church of England, members of the Church will be called 
upon to pay, out of the consolidated fund, a sum exceeding in amount by very 
nearly 30,000/. per annum, the whole of the contribution which, under Lord 
Althorp’s Bill, the dissenters would have had to pay towards the Church-rate. 
If they consider it so intolerable a burthen upon the conscience to contribute any 
thing towards the public worship of God except in a meeting-house, we may 
reply that it is equally a burden upon our consciences to contribute any thing 
towards the solemnizing marriages anywhere except in a church. It would, 
I admit, be unworthy of men of sense, to speak of this as a religious grievance ; 
but such language would be as near the truth in our mouths as in that of out 
adversaries. 

When the dissenters complained of the principle invelved in Lord Althorp’s 
Bill, it was answered, (and the answer was surely founded on reason,) that in 
every community, individuals must submit to be taxed for various purposes 
which are required for the general good. The convenience or opinion of the 
minority, in the question of providing religious instruction for the great body of 
the people, as in many other questions, must yield to that of the majority. But 
in this Bill an inversion takes place of the usual principle; it is the majority 
who are taxed for the minority: and this not for any practical benefit which 
the minority are seeking to obtain, (for on that supposition, as I before ob- 
served, the case might be very defensible,) but to redress a grievance, which, 
it it be one, has existed more than 300 years, without having ever been disco- 
vered by those whom it oppressed.—Pp. 10—15. 


He then touches on a very delicate and embarrassing point. 


The new Registration Bill, left to its own single operation, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, will be, as to any practical result, a dead letter; but connect it with 
the abolition of Church-rates, and it assumes « much more effective character. 
For what will be the case? From the time that this cess shall be paid only by 
members of the established religion, those who have withdrawn {rom her com- 
munion will no longer have any claim to a seat in our vestrics, nor to interment 
in our church-yards, nor to the ministrations of the clergy in any shape. I 
would not be understood as anticipating an immediate refusal on the part of 
the clergy to officiate at the marriages and burials and baptisms of dissenters, 
but only that, in point of fact, it will be a matter of grace and favour on their 
part: a service which, in mere reason and equity, they will have an undoubted 
right to refuse: a privilege which the dissenters will evidently not be able to 
demand as of right; and therefore one which, after the language they have 
employed, both in their writings and public meetings, [ am induced to suppose, 
it is not likely they will submit to accept. If there be so great an impropriety 
in making the dissenters contribute towards a Church which they do not use, 
the objection is no less to their claiming the use of a Church towards which 
they do not contribute. And even (which we cannot suppose) if the incon- 
sistency of this should not be seen by themselves, yet those upon whom the 
burthen will then exclusively devolve, may reasonably be expecied to entertain 
a different opinion: so that I think I may assume that, in the event, the result 
will be as I have stated. 

So long as the old Marriage Act continued in force, a clergyman could not 
refuse to officiate at the marriage of a dissenter; because the law, except i 
the case of Quakers, refused to sanction any marriage not solemnized by a 
clergyman. And in like manner, so long as the law respecting Church-rates 
shall continue on its present footing, the use of the charch for every purpose 
which the law allows, may be claimed by every one; as all now contribute to 
its support. But all this is to be changed :—all these common ties and mutual 
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rights are for the future, it seems, to come to an end. Hereafter, in all that 
concerns the service of our heavenly King, the dissenters and ourselves are to 
be two people. A seal is to be affixed to that unhappy schism which has for 
so many generations divided the church of Christ in these kingdoms, by break- 
ing asunder the only remaining links which subsisted among its members ; and 
this we are told is to be a “ healing measure!” A healing measure it may be, 
perhaps, in that sense in which the amputation of a diseased limb is a healing 
measure; but in no other sense ought it to be so described. 

When the temple was built upon Mount Gerizim, the people of Samaria 
were, it is probable, instructed to consider it as “ a healing measure ;” for they 
also were thenceforth to be relieved from the burthen of contributiug to a place 
of worship which they did not frequent. The result, however, was, as we are 
told, that thenceforth “the Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans.” So 
far as religion is concerned, such, there is reason to think, will be the direct 
effect of the relief which the dissenters are demanding: let us hope that the 
omen may be averted, as regards the social charities of life. 

In what has now been said, I have considered the state of things likely to 
arise out of these two measures, simply as a Christian, and without any calcula- 
tion of the effects to be produced by them upon the interests of either party, 
on the narrow principles of a sectarian policy. The dissenter, however, is mis- 
taken, I apprehend, if he supposes that even on this low principle, the Church 
is the party which would be the chief loser, under the circumstances I have 
been describing. It may be true that an exemption from Church-rates might 
tempt some to the meeting-house, who would otherwise have adhered to their 
own communion :—and, doubtless, such a snare ought not to be laid before 
the consciences of men:—but such occasional noncontormists would form no 
very brilliant accession to the ranks of our adversaries, and cause but little loss 
and less discredit to our own. This evil, however, such as it is, would, I think, 
be more than compensated by correcting some disadvantages which the Church 
has laboured under, arising out of that unlimited and indiscriminate toleration 
which she has heretofore exercised. This might be shown in many points of 
view ; but there is one more especially, which I shall name—and that is, that 
if this important change in our ecclesiastical system shall be carried into effect, 
we shall have, for the future, a security which we have never before possessed, 
against an evil of perpetual occurrence—I mean, the disposition of so many 
persons among us to consider a separation from the Church, not as a violation 
of communion, but simply as a change in their place of worship. 

The majority of mankind are more affected by visible distinctions than by 
differences on matters of opinion. And when those who have been educated 
in the bosom of the Church, shall hereafter find, that to leave her communion 
will draw with it a renunciation of all the rites of the Church: rites associated 
in a peculiar degrec, with all the best and tenderest feelings of our nature, and 
to which the great body of the people are attached, from long and immemorial 
usage, if from no other motive :—they will at least reflect before they quit the 
religious profession of their fathers ; and require better reasons for the sacrifices 
they must make, than those which now, for the most part, decide their choice.— 
Pp. 19—93. 


We applaud the following determination of the Archdeacon to enforce 
a church-rate, should any refractory vestry compel him to exercise his 
authority. As this is a very important and practical question, we here 
quote the view taken of it, which, he says, has generally been overlooked 
by others. 


The question is: supposing the majority of the parishioners assembled in 
vestry to refuse a rate for the necessary repairs of the church, which they are 
by common law obliged to maintain, is there any power of compelling them to 
perform this duty? This is the question; but the point commonly put, is very 
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different from this—namely, whether, in the case where a majority of the 
parishioners have refused a rate, the Churchwarders possess the power, under 
their own authority, of making one ? 

Now about this Jast point, there are many and serious doubts; but about the 
former, my opinion (which, however, you will receive, Gentlemen, with due 
allowance, remembering that my profession is not that of a lawyer,) is, that 
there are not any. 

It is admitted on all hands, that it is the duty of the Churchwardens to 
repair the church, and that they are responsible to the Ordinary for the per- 
formance of this duty. The Churchwardens are likewise, in the first instance, 
(as is not denied,) Te inant both as to the necessity and the extent of the 
repairs required, as also of the amount of the rate which is to be levied. But 
is it to be inferred, therefore, that the parishioners have no voice in these 
matters? That surely would not be agreeable to reason, nor is it, I apprehend, 
agreeable to law. In case the parishioners, assembled in vestry, should think 
the repairs not necessary, or too extensive, or the estimate too high, they have 
no doubt the power of withholding their sanction, not as against the principle 
of a rate, but as against the judgment of the Churchwardens in this particular 
case, who, in such circumstances, must appeal to the Ordinary. The real 
question, then, is, whether in this supposed case, the refusal of the parishioners 
can be pleaded as a bar to such repairs, when ordered under the authority of 
the Archdeacon? This appears to me to be the true question. It is not, as is 
commonly stated, a question between the parishioners and the Churchwardens, 
but a question between the parishioners and the Archdeacon. And putting the 
case in this way, it is one, Gentlemen, on which I feel myself entitled to speak 
with some confidence, because, since my appointment to the office which I 
have the honour to hold, I have twice brought the question to issue as far as 
I could, and on both occasions my authority was affirmed. 

At the first Parochial Visitation, which I held at Coggeshall, the orders 
which I left behind me with the Churchwardens were disputed in the vestry. 
The Churchwardens appealed to me for advice. Thereupon, I renewed the 
orders which I had before given them, and desired them to take the dissen- 
tients into the Ecclesiastical Court :—at the same time putting into their hands 
a written guarantee, purporting to bear them harmless against all costs, in case 
the decision of the Court should not be in their favour. 

On this, a second vestry was summoned; and it was agreed to take the 
opinion of a certain learned judge, (who at that time was not the member for 
the Tower Hamlets:) and then, his opinion was, that the parishioners of 
Coggeshall must submit to the orders of the Archdeacon: which accordingly 
was done. 

The next case, Gentlemen, was that of Wix, in the Tendring Hundred. 
Here the parishioners did not refuse to repair the church, but denied my 
authority to compel them to appoint Churchwardens. I directed a vestry to 
be called for the purpose of taking the sense of the parish upon the question ; 
which was assembled accordingly, and the majority came to a determination 
not to admit my authority, nor comply with my decree. 

As Churchwardens are considered to be civil and not ecclesiastical officers, 
I was in this case compelled to proceed against the parish in the Courts of 
Common Law. I applied, therefore, for a mandamus, which was granted 
accordingly ; and the result was, that Churchwardens were forthwith ap- 
pointed, 

Now, Gentlemen, I consider that though the first of these cases does not 
affirm the power of the Churchwardens to levy a rate, under their own autho~ 
rity, yet it goes to establish that authority, upon an appeal to the Archdeacon. 

And the second case is also clear to the point, that the cormmon law of 
England, which calls upon all parishes to repair their church, and for this 
purpose to elect Churchwardens, cannot be deteated simply by the non-consent 
of the parishioners.—Pp. 33—27. 
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The foregoing observations of Archdeacon Lyall on the propriety or 
right of withholding the offices of the Church in certain cases, are such 
as might lead us into a wide field of discussion. We apprehend that 
there are many who would not sympathize with him as to the evils 
which he fears would arise from such a course. He evidently has his 
mind so much fixed on the effects produced by the civil establishment 
of the Church on the morality of the country, and on society at large, 
that he overlooks some points of very great importance. The Church of 
England, has, no doubt, been one of the most important means of form- 
ing the national character ; but there are some who think that too much 
may, under certain circumstances, be sacrificed to these considerations. 
The civil effects of Cnristianity are highly important; but these form 
only one side of the question. The spiritual and ecclesiastical features 
of the gospel must not be sacrificed to such considerations. The absence 
of all discipline over the laity here assumed by the Archdeacon, we are 
persuaded, is much overstated, both in a legal point of view, and as a 
mere question of fact; and we produce one evidence in proof of our 
assertions, from the “ Pastoral Recollections,” a very interesting anony- 
mous little work. This publication contains six letters on the following 
subjects :—“* The Backslider Reclaimed ;” “ The Thankful Christian ;” 
“The Late Penitent ;” “The Deranged Infidel ;” “ The Sunday 
School ;” and ‘ God the Director of his own Word.” The following 
quotations are from the third Letter. 


Nancy P » the subject of this narrative, occasionally, in the season of 
youth and health, appeared in the house of God; and, as if inheriting the self- 
esteem of her widowed mother, she endeavoured, in her dresses and decora- 
tions, to vie with the wives and daughters of her more respectable and wealthy 
neighbours. When young persons walk in the vanity of their mind, they are 
almost sure to fall into a snare. “ Pride goeth before destruction ;” and the 
love of dress is a sure indication of a very uncreaturely pride. What are our 
clothes but the standing evidence, the sad memento of our direful fate? Nancy 
contracted an acquaintance with a loose young man of the village, whom his 
infidel father had brought up in his own infidel principles; and, at the age of 
twenty, Nancy became a mother, but not a wife. Some few days after the 
birth ef her infant, I was sent for to baptize it at her mother’s house. The poor 
unconscious thing,—unconscious of the infamy of its birth, unconscious of the 
evils and troubles of a world into which it had just launched,—being evidently 
i/l, was named. This being done, the widow mother, with her usual self- 
importance, announced the intention of her daughter to appear in church on 
the ensuing Sunday, to be “ churched.” “ I hope not,” I replied.—* Why not, 
Sir?” was rejoined. “1 should be sorry if she came: for I would not only 
refuse to church her, but should feel it to be my duty to rebuke her before 
others.” —* Rebuke her, indeed! Why, it is only a misfortune, which has hap- 
pened to others before her.”—“ Do you call that a misfortune which is a 
voluntary and damnable sin, the sin of fornication ; and do you really suppose 
that this, or any other young woman similarly situated, is to be put on a level 
with an honourable married woman, or be openly proclaimed in the church as 
the servantof God! It is what I cannot do; and [ must refuse her, as I have 
refused others under the like circumstances, uatil there be some indications of 
repentance.” — Then, Sir, perhaps you will not christen the child, if we bring 
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it to church.” —“ Yes, certainly, I will if you bring also sponsors: for the poor 
infant cannot help the sin of its parents.” This conversation took place in 
the hearing of the daughter, who remained silent, and apparently contounded. 
I left the cottage; the infant was never brought to church until some weeks 
afterwards, not to be christened, but to be consigned among the dead.— 
Pp. 48—51. 

The practice which the writer adopts, of refusing to “ church” unmarried 
women, has been denounced as illiberal, and incompatible with the liberal and 
improved “ spirit of the age.”” He is not emulous of the distinction conferred 
by the empty compliments of that godless liberalism which too frequently 
shrouds indifference to any fixed principles, or downright infidelity. He would 
not, he trusts, “ be partaker of other men’s sins,” by conniving at those sins, 
or by palliating their guilt. Ile presumes that it is as incumbent now on the 
christian minister to “ put forth the precious from the vile,” as it was on the 
prophet, when those words were addressed to him. But, alas! this salutary 
distinction which the Church itself makes, and for which it provides, is not now 
practicable: for we live in an age when, like Israel of old, “every man does 
that which is right in his own eyes.” Still, the christian minister must be 
anxious to avail himself of the means of necessary discipline, (of which only a 
shadow now unhappily exists in our Church,) whether those means be directed 
and well defined, or only implied. The service “ commonly called the Church- 
ing of Women,” like the other offices of the Church, appears to have been 
formed and designed for those who, in the judgment of charity, are Christians 
indeed, and who are not excommunicated for their scandalous lives, or excluded 
from the holy communion for their unchristian conduct. But though this 
wholesome discipline be at present inoperative, the sins which call for its 
exercise are not less heinous, uor less a stumbling-block to others, and injurious 
to the Church and religion. The Rubric prescribes that the woman (“churched”’) 
shall, ‘if there be a communion,” receive that holy sacrament; and such a 
prescription contemplates her fitness to communicate. But is a person who 
has but just afforded a public proof of her moral delinquency, without any 
subsequent sign of repentance, or amendment of life, or indication of remorse, 
a fit person to be admitted to the sacrament, or to be publicly pronounced the 
servant of God, as she is pronounced to be in the service for the Churching of 
Women? Is there to be observed, in a religious community, no distinction 
between that state which “is honourable in all,” and the state. of impenitent 
‘* whoremongers and adulterers,” whom God will judge?” The Church of Eng- 
land, with all its means and appliances, and salutary provisions, seems to be the 
only christian denomination in the kingdom, which does not exercise the powers 
that it possesses to correct its scandalous members. Much is written and read, 
talked and heard, on Church reform, and on the expediency of remodelling its 
doctrines, to meet the improved state of society ; just as if the unchanging pur- 
poses of God, and the doctrines and precepts of bis holy word, as embodied in 
the services of the Church, were to be modified to suit the constant revolutions 
of mere human opinions or political expediency! What the Church, asa reli- 
gious institution, requires, is strictly to work out its principles,—to give it an 
ample scope, commensurate with the multiplied and multiplying population,— 
to enforce upon its clergy and its laity those wholesome rules, already framed 
for its internal government,—and to rescue its ecclesiastical appointments from 
the hands of its enemies and pretended friends, who, to serve a party or poli- 
tical purpose, poison its fountains, by elevating to place and power, men who 
deny the scriptural doctrines of the Church,—men who, while they eat the 
bread of the Church, lift up their heels against it. Let, moreover, the distinc- 
tive characteristics of the Church be fairly and fully laid before the people, and 
the Church, under the blessing of God, will soon stretch forth through the 
length and the breadth of the land, and diffuse its light among the many millions 
who, in this christian land, walk and perish in heathen darkness. And let all 
real abuses which can be discovered, be fortiiwith removed by the pious and 
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judicious friends of the Church, or its enemies will have afforded them a pre- 
text for demolishing both its abuses and its uses, in its overthrow; for, already 
is the Edomitish cry gone forth: “ Rase it, rase it, even to the foundation 
thereof.” 

The effect of the practice above alluded to, of distinguishing between married 
and unmarried mothers, adopted, in conjunction with other means, for the last 
thirteen years, has been, in a population of nearly three thousand souls, in a 
manufacturing district, a reduction of the annual average number of about 
twelve illegitimate children to that of three or four.—Pp. 63—68, 


Letter the Fourth contains the narrative of the conversion of a village 
infidel through the distribution of a little work by the Dean of Chester, 
called “* Village Conversations on the Liturgy of the Church of England.” 
The evils arising from the dissemination of infidel publications, and the 
presence of other sources of political and religious mischief now at 
work for demoralising our rural population, are, indeed, admirably 
pointed out in the different narratives of this book; and what was 
hardly to be expected, some are distinctly traced to what the author 
calls semi-infidel schools; viz. ‘Sunday Schools for all denomina- 
tions ;” of these he says, “‘ recognising no distinct and fixed religious 
principles, they are the demoralizing and infidelizing pests of our towns 
and villages.” (P. 58.) 

We fear there has already been, within the last few months, in conse- 
quence of the funds granted by Parliament, a very great increase of 
these schools; and the friends of religion and good order ought nar- 
rowly to watch the growing mischief. The liberty of the press, the 
freedom of education and of religion, are invaluable blessings ; but it 
behoves a truly enlightened government to provide means that they are 
not made the mere pretences for demoralizing the people and making 
them infidels. Many and anxious are the reflections which a perusal 
of the author’s simple statements will awaken in the mind of the 
patriot, of the philanthropist, and of the Christian; and great the 
sorrow at the utter indifference about all such consequences exhibited 
by the statesmen and politicians of the present day. 

“The Apostolic Church” is a book of singular utility; indeed we 
hardly know a work where so much is said, in so short a compass, on 
the numerous and important questions at issue between the Church of 
England on the one side, and the Romanists and Dissenters on the 
other; and well said too. There is a very considerable knowledge 
exhibited of the greatest writers of our Church, and very much criti- 
cism, both classical and scriptural, of a high order. Space hinders us 
from doing more than merely giving a list of some of the important 
subjects treated of by the writer. Forms of Prayer; Diocesan and 
National Churches; the Catholic Church; Holy Orders; Popular 
Elections ; External Reverence in the Worship of God; Rubrical 
Injunctions ; Sacred Edifices; and the King’s Supremacy,—are all 
very fully and cogently treated of, with many other incidental discus- 
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sions. At the present time, when the Church is called on to resume 
once more her ancient weapons of controversy against the universal 
attacks of her enemies, we hail the appearance of this book with no 
little satisfaction. 

Mr. Dodsworth’s ‘‘ Earnest Expostulation” is well worthy of general 
distribution, in order to raise the people’s minds from the low and 
unscriptural views of baptism which are so prevalent ; we hardly know 
where, in so small a space, so much is said adapted to the purpose. 
His ‘‘ Sermon,” also, above named, is highly valuable for the practical 
details into which it enters of the pastoral duties. The preacher lays 
before his congregation the whole plan on which he intends to exercise 
the ministry among them ; and we delight to see that a part of this plan 
consists in reviving the primitive custom of daily prayers and weekly 
communion. 

As the announcement of this intention occurs in the midst of obser- 
vations of singular truth and beauty, we cannot withhold the passage 
from our readers, 


For the way in which she holds these doctrines, the Church is ever ready to 
appeal to the unerring standard of holy Scripture. While she can have no 
sympathy with those who presumptuously cast aside other helps, and profess 
to get their faith from the Bible alone, she is ever willing and desirous to abide 
by this test, ‘ What saith the Scripture?” and ready to meet the gainsayer on 
that ground. And since there are others who would dispute her interpretation 
of Scripture, she is willing to go back to the earliest ages; and has enjoined 
upon her preachers, “ that they should teach nothing to be religiously held and 
believed by the people, except that which is agreeable to the doctrine of the 
Old and New Testaments, and which has been deduced from that very doctrine 
by the catholic Fathers and ancient Bishops.” 

The seed which the Church thus sows in her doctrines, she labours to fuster 
and to cherish by her practice. Her sacraments, aud her prayers, and other 
services, are means by which her members are edified; and for which she is 
entitled to their obediential regard. I need scarcely to inform you, that in at 
once inviting you to a weekly communion, and in establishing a daily service, 
I am doing no more than carrying out the intentions of the Church. You are 
indebted tor them not to my zeal, but to hers: and though I must not now 
dwell upon a subject which requires extensive observation, and for which, I 
trust, 1 may have future opportunities, I will venture to assert, that none who 
avail themselves of these privileges as often us they can, will ever repent of so 
doing. For how can we pray too often, or too earnestly, to Him who is the 
Giver of every good gift? How can we too often claim the promise, that where 
two or three are gathered together in his name he will be with them? Above 
all, how can we fail to find a blessing, while, in the holy eucharist, with a true 
and lively faith, we eat of that flesh which is meat indeed, and drink of that 
blood which is drink indeed ; remembering that assurance, “ he that eateth me, 
even he sball live by me?” 

But further; as the Church thus claims your regard by her doctrines and 
ordinances, she does so also by the gentleness and catholicity of her spirit. 
The terms of communion imposed are neither burthensome nor irksome to the 
conscience : she requires no subscription to doubtful or indifferent matters. It 
was the error of some of those disputants whom the apostle here rebukes, that 
they wished to impose their own private opinions, whether true or false, upon 
their brethren. St. Paul does not reprove any for holding “for themselves” 
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that it was not lawful to eat meat, or to neglect the observance of Jewish holi- 
days; but he reproved the attempt to enforce the same rule on others as a 
matter of necessity. So, likewise, a Church is culpable if it imposes, as the 
terms of communion, a multitude of subscriptions; for it is not to be supposed 
that all the members of the Church have their understandings equally enlight- 
ened, or their consciences equally pure. It is a great mistake, which many 
have fallen into, to imagine that every member of the Church must, of neces- 
sity, assent to every thing which is written in the Liturgy and Articles. Of her 
ministers—of those appointed to teach others, such subscription is required, 
because none can be considered competent to instruct others who are not 
themselves learned in her doctrines, and convinced of their truth. But with 
regard to the lay members of the Church, nothing more is required, of necessity, 
than that they should cordially assent to what is propounded in the Apostles’ 
Creed: the Church receives them on such a confession; and if there be sume 
points in the Articwes which they cannot tully assent to, or even some things in 
the Liturgy which they cannot fully go along with, this is no reason why they 
should forsake her communion; rather should they feel that this is precisely 
the case which St. Paul contemplates, when he says to the Philippians, 
“ Whereunto we have already attained, let us walk by the same rule, let us 
mind the same thing: and if in any thing ye be otherwise “ or variously” minded, 
God shall reveal even this unto you,” On this principle the Church of England 
has proceeded. She does not expect all her members to be of one mind before 
they can be admitted to her communion: she labours to make them so after 
they are admitted. She does not regard them all as having arrived at full age, 
or all to be strong in faith and enlightened in judgment; but she is willing to 
receive him that is weak in the faith, that he may become strong; and him that 
is ignorant, that he may be instructed ; and him that is a child, that, under her 
discipline, he may grow up to the stature of manhood.—Pp. 11—15. 


The “ Vindication of the Protestant Missions” is very ably written. 
Dr. Wiseman, however, is really beyond the reach of argument. The 
charges here proved against him, are of such a serious nature, as to 
make us wonder at his utter want of common truth, integrity, and 
honour ; in short, he is evidently on a par, in all these respects, with 
O'Connell and his priests, and the low trading political papists of 
Ireland. If any one doubts the atrocious state of indifference to every 
moral consideration which has been so often charged against the Jesuits, 
he will see it rendered more than probable by the state into which 
blind zeal and partizanship have led Dr. Wiseman. As exhibiting what 
Popery really is, we know no recent publication more salutary: for let 
us remember, that Dr. Wiseman is, in fact, the accredited agent of 
Rome for the conversion of English Protestants. If its baneful influ- 
ence is such on the learned professor, what may it not become when 
addressed to the depraved and ignorant? ‘The state of Ireland is a 
living evidence. Leaving out the question of religion (in which, how- 
ever, they are the most superstitious and grovelling people in Europe), 
the Irish Papists present an aspect both moral and physical, degraded 
beneath any other people bearing the name of Christians. 

This book is farther highly interesting, as exhibiting to us a narrative 
of the practices of the Jesuits in India and China, for the conversion of the 
natives. Nothing could be more revolting than the means adopted. They 
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forged a fifth Veda, adopted the dress, and manners, and-name of Brah- 
mins; assimilated the rites of the church and the doctrines of the gospel to 
those of heathenism ; and when, after repeated remonstrances, the Pope 
sent special legates to reform these corruptions, they resisted his authority. 
Failing in an attempt to poison the apostolic legate, they eventually 
procured his arrest, and he died in a dungeon at Macao. At last, how- 
ever, the Romish See prevailed ; and the effect was, that a stop was put 
to conversions, and apostasy became the order of the day, as the 
natives preferred apostasy to the abandonment of caste, and of their 
idolatrous and native customs. It is not for us, here, to enter into an 
investigation of the numerous and contradictory principles of morality 
involved in this narrative. But we must confess, candidly, that it is 
rarely that we read any of the controversial writers of the Romish 
Church, and especially of a more recent date, without being struck by 
the utter disregard of all fairness, and consistency, and moral considera- 
tions, in their conduct of the controversy. The late Charles Butler, Esq. 
is an example of an amiable and enlightened man conducting contro- 
versy, not with regard to the investigation of truth, but to the mere 
triumph of the cause he has in hand, Severe as this censure is, we never 
could read his works without this painful conviction; and we think 
every candid reader would have the same impression. 

The disingenuous conduct of the Irish Papists in regard to Dens’s 
Theology, is another recent proof of the immoral atmosphere breathed 
by the adherents of the Papacy. And here, in Dr. Wiseman, we have 
another proof of the same want of honour, truth, and moral principle, 
in the conduct of controversy ; at which, however, we are not so much 
surprised ; for, as Dr. Wiseman is a Jesuit, he has a sort of prescriptive 
right to act thus. And yet these men, the Jesuits, are again, once 
more, openly encouraged and promoted by the See of Rome. Even in 
the light of worldly policy, we think the Pope is here at fault ; for that 
bustling and intriguing body never did him any essential and perma- 
nent good; whilst the odium of their principles and practices have 
done his cause irreparable mischief. 

Whilst some of the defenders of our Church are thus compelled to 
unveil what may be rightly called “ the shameful parts” of the Romish 
church, Bishop Mant’s “ Ancient Hymns from the Roman Breviary” 
presents, on the other side, a proof of the moderation of the Anglican 
Church, in discriminating what is truly valuable in the Church of Rome 
from its corruptions and abominations. Of the many hymns of the 
ancient church, one only has been incorporated into the English 
Liturgy; viz. the “ Veni Creator Spiritus ;” the longer version of 
which was, we believe, made by Cranmer himself; the shorter was first 
introduced at the review of the Liturgy, after the Restoration. The 
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adoption of this one has given a hint which Dr. Mant has admirably 
followed up. Speaking of those occurring in the Breviary, he says ; 
“Of these hymms, some are altogether scriptural and unexceptionable 
in doctrine and expression; others debased by a sprinkling of error and 
corruption ; others, again, corrupt and unsound throughout.” From 
the two former of these classes, especially from the first, he has given a 
selection, with occasionally an original composition. These are divided 
into the following heads :—I. First Series; Morning and Evening 
Hymns for each day in the week. II. Second Series; the same. 
III. Hymns for our Lord’s Holy-days. IV. Hymns for Saints’ Days. 
V. Occasional Hymns, principally of Commemoration and Thanks- 
giving for Christ’s Holy Ordinances. The work is admirably done 
throughout. The Bishop designs it for family and private devotion 
only, as he expresses in the Preface a decided opinion against “ the 
introduction of forms of singing, any more than of forms of praying, 
into our churches and chapels, without public legal authority.” After 
the very general acquiescence by nearly the whole Established Church 
in the propriety of this practice, we do not apprehend that the opinion 
of a single bishop will be able to bring about an alteration. And, 
after all, we demur to the phrase “ public legal authority :” the tacit 
consent of each bishop in his own diocese is surely sufficient in 
matters purely spiritual, without the authority of the civil legislature. 

The publications thus brought under notice are surely “ signs of the 
times.” The raising the question of the civil right to demand the 
performance of ecclesiastical ordinances ; the attacks made by Dis- 
senters, and Papists, and Radicals; the revival, by our Parochial 
Clergy, of ancient doctrines and practices, which had been too much 
thrown into the shade within the last two or three generations; and 
the just discrimination shown in distinguishing what was good in 
the Romish Church from the evil and corrupt, instead of the fierce 
and indiscriminate condemnation of it in the mass, contrary to 
reason, charity, and common sense ;—all these present subjects for 
serious reflection and consideration to the members of the Church of 
England. 


Art, I1.—1. Primitive Tradition recognised in Holy Scripture. A Ser 
mon preached in the Cathedral Church of Winchester, at the Visitation 
of the Worshipful and Rev. William Dealtry, D.D. Chancellor of the 
Diocese, September 27,1836. By the Rev. Joun Kesre, M.A. Vicar 
of Hursley, and Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
London: Rivingtons. 8vo. 1837. 
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2. A Brief Examination of Professor Keble's Visitation Sermon, §c. 
By Wittram Witson, D.D. Prebendary of Winchester. London: 
Rivingtons. Oxford: Parker. 1837. 8vo. pp. 69. 


Proressox Keble’s sermon was printed, it seems, at the request of the 
Clergy, who “ wished to examine, at their leisure, the statements therein 
contained.” On reading this, we were prepared to expect that some 
great and startling novelty might have been propounded by the learned 
Professor, which excited the fears of the venerable assembly before 
whom he was preaching. We have, therefore, perused it carefully, 
‘examined its statements at our leisure,’ and, in our turn, must can- 
didly express our inability to discover the cause of all this apparent 
consternation among the Winchester Clergy. The Professor has asserted, 
what we should have thought no sound Anglican churchman would 
have denied, the high value of such apostolic traditions as can be 
proved to be such; and, at the same time, the “ all-sufficiency of Scrip- 
ture,” as the sole standard of faith. He shows that as tradition went 
before Scripture, and so “‘ attested its canon,” so, ‘‘on the other hand, 
it is no less evident, that Scripture, being once ascertained, became, in 
its turn, a test for every thing claiming to be apostolical tradition.” 
That such has been the belief of the distinguished writers of our 
Church, from the Reformation downwards, and that such is the profes- 
sion of our Articles, we suppose can need no demonstration to any man 
who can read, or who hasread. And yet this is the sum and substance 
of that sermon, for the which Mr. Keble has been arraigned and 
clamoured against as an almost Papist! The sermon itself, for its 
clearness of judgment, simplicity of style, and true depth of christian 
fecling, will well repay the attentive reader. It may convince the un- 
reflecting Protestant that his wholesale condemnations of the authority 
of the Church, and the use of primitive tradition, will, if carried out, 
end in endangering the authority of Scripture itself. There is one sen- 
tence of Dr. Bethel, the present learned Bishop of Bangor, which 
briefly sums up both the argument and the conclusion of Professor 
Keble’s sermon :—“ If we will not admit the unvarying and uncontra- 
dicted testimony of the early Christians, in proof of an apostolical and 
scriptural doctrine, 1 know not how we shall convince an unbeliever 
that they are sufficient witnesses of the authenticity of sacred writ, or 
of the authority of its canon.” * 

Among those who have “ taken alarm,” however, at Professor Keble’s 
sermon, is the Rev. Dr. Wilson; whose pamphlet has lately been put 
into our hand. Dr. Wilson is a worthy and respectable man; but it 
was no friend of his who persuaded him to write his pamphlet. 
The motive is very praiseworthy, we doubt not; but good sense is 





* “On Regeneration in Baptism,” p. 10. 
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as necessary for a writer as good motives. Little as Dr. Wilson 
may think it, Voltaire himself has some passages exceedingly simi- 
lar to those of the pamphlet at p. 53, where the zeal against. tradi- 
tion almost drives the writer to represent Scripture itself as doubtful. 
It is instructive, however, to the faithful catholic to read such a pas- 
sage as the following :— 


“ Among the traditionary truths which” some in the present day “are taught 
tu undervalue” is “the canon of Scripture.” (P.41.) But how is the canon of 
Scripture a traditionary truth? Does it rest simply on the testimony of the 
Church? Is that testimony a divine testimony, that it should be a principle 
of faith? Ifso, the testimony ought to be clear, distinct, and undoubted, so 
as to leave no room for the necessity of other grounds of assent. But how 
happens it then that tradition has furnished us with different lists of canonical 
books? Horne in his “ Introduction,” &c. enumerates ten lists, of which six 
only agree with our own. Neither has tradition defined what we now mean 
by canonical, For Augustine calls them canonical which we denominate 
apocryphal books, although he allows them to be uninspired, and consequently 
not to rank with the genuine books of the Old Testament.—P. 53. 


And again: no Infidel, and certainly no Dissenter, will be much dis- 
pleased by the following: which, however, we cannot so much regret 
as we otherwise might, because it shows more truly than any thing else 
could, the natural tendency of the sentiments of those who oppose the 
doctrine of Christ’s holy Catholic Church. 

Again, “if grace of apostolical succession” be invariably conveyed by ordi- 
nation, how is it that this does not insure apostolical truth, nay, apostolical 
unity? How comes it that many whom the author must allow to be in pos- 
session of this grace do not agree in essentials? Wow are we to account for 
the entire failure of truth in some branches of this succession? And if a 
Charch altogether err from the faith, does this break the succession? And 
this line once broken, can it be resumed? No return to the faith of the 
primitive Church can, according to the theory of the author, have this assu- 
rance,—P. 50. 

In truth, Dr. Wilson should not write another pamphilet till he has 
both thought and read a little more; and by that time his writing fit 
will probably have gone off. We do not think that the Doctor means 
heresy; he does not mean, we are sure, to dispute the truth of Christ 
and his holy Church. We imagine that he did not fully understand the 
learned Professor; that he felt certain misgivings, which perhaps he 
could hardly give account of, at hearing things which, though not so 
new to others, might possibly be new to him. 

It is urged upon our consideration, (p. 38,) that “ without the aid of primi- 
tive tradition we could not now retain either real inward communion with our 
Lord through his Apostles, or the very outward face of God’s Church and 
kingdom among us.” Many undoubtedly will be at a loss to understand the 
precise nature of real inward communion, and will assign this perplexity to 
their ignorance of the especial truths of apostolical tradition, by which that 
communion is to be estimated.—P. 10. 

There are some people who are not designed by nature to be wits; 
and there are some subjects on which even wits had better not try to 
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be witty. And, therefore, if Dr. Wilson should “ come out in print” 
again, we should advise him not to write in the style of the following 
mock-satire, when he is dealing with sacred things :— 


The revival of energy in advocating apostolical tradition is expected to 
bring upon the adherents to this cause some serious charges; yet the object 
for which they are to contend no where presents itself in any definite shape. 
It flits before our view in so shadowy a form, that one can catch no distinct 
idea of what it is, where it is to be found, how it is to be apprehended as an 
entire system, or how those most concerned to maintain it are to come to any 
tolerable agreement respecting the substance of that “ good thing, thus abso- 
lutely to be kept at all events.”—P. 11. 


As the best closing advice to Dr. Wilson, we should say,—Read the 
Professor's sermon over once more, at least; it will bear re-perusal. 








Perhaps your views by that time may be slightly changed. 
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An Address delivered on laying the 
Foundation Stone of a Chapel for 
Congregational Dissenters, St. Arun- 


del. By W. Davis, Minister of 


the Croft Chapel, Hastings. 1836. 
Pp. 16. 


Tue tone of moderation on the liti- 
gated points between the Church and 
Dissent in this Address is quite re- 
freshing, after the violence to which 
we have been of late so largely accus- 
tumed, It is the very antipodes of 
Mr. Binney’s notorious discourse on a 
similar occasion, when he hesitated 
not to say that the Church “destroyed 
more souls than it saved.” In one 
respect we must especially commend 
the candour of Mr. Davis; he fairly 
meets the objection that the Dissenters 
of late “have taken up new ground.” 
When, however, he tries to show that 
the new ground of Dissent is as old as 
the reign of Elizabeth—nay, as old as 
the Primitive Church, or even the time 
of the Prophets—-we cannot allow that 
he has proved his point; although we 
give him every credit for his candour 
and moderation. 





Sermons, doctrinal and practical. By 
the Rev. Josepu Baywis, M.A, late 
Rector of St. Mary de Crypt, Glou- 
cester ; Vicar of Mickleton cum 

Ebrington, in that County; and 

Chaplain to his Grace the Duke of 


Beaufort. London: Rivingtons, 
Simpkin and Marshall, HMatchard. 
Gloucester: Jew. 1836. Large 8vo. 
Pp. vill. 450, 


Tue Preface to the Sermons says— 


The late Mr. Baylis was for more than 
forty years the active and conscientious 
minister of a large parish in Gloucester, 
where he was required to preach twice 
every Sunday. It was no easy matter 
to provide a supply for such numerous 
demands; and when moreover it is con- 
sidered how large a proportion of his 
time during the week was devoted to 
zealous exertions for the spiritual wel- 
fare of his flock,it would be unreasonable 
to expect that all, or even’ the greater 
part of the discourses of a Clergyman so 
situated, should be exclusively original 
compositions. How far all the sermons 
contained in this volume have a claim to 
originality, the writer of these paragraphs 
is by no means prepared to say. But, be 
this as it may, if the doctrine be sound, 
and the language perspicuous, the reader 
may derive as much edification from 
them, as from works of greater fame for 
novelty and invention; if indeed these 
terms are in any degree applicable to a 
subject in which there is so little scope 
for either. It is enough to disarm cri- 
ticism in the most fastidious, to be in- 
formed that the author himself had no 
thought of his discourses ever appearing 
in print, But if more than one good 
end be answered by it, and the character 
of the deceased not committed for dis- 
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tinguished literary qualities to which he 
never aspired, no blame can surely be 
attached to the parties concerned in the 
present publication.—Pp. vi. vii. 

They have another recommendation 
toa Christian Remembrancer. The pro- 
fits will belong to Mr. Baylis’s orphan 
daughter—and this, we are sure, will 
powerfully enhance their intrinsic 
claims. We do not suppose, however, 
that they are very original, as the 21st 
is almost, and sometimes quite, word 
for word, the same as the 111th sermon 
(vol. ii.) of the late Rev. G. Mathew, 
Vicar of Greenwich. On the whole 
we have been much pleased with the 
volume, and sincerely wish our readers 
to be also, 





Discourses on Typical Subjects con- 
nected with the PatriarchalCovenants. 
By the Rev. THomas Pace, M.A. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
Cheltenbam: Wight, Small 8vo. 
Pp. viii. 309. 

TYPICAL instruction, sober and scrip- 

tural, is highly proper in educated 

congregations. ‘Type is indeed no less 
convincing evidence than prophecy, 
although it requires more information 
to understand. Many important doc- 
trines receive light from the consider- 
ation of types, and faith is eminently 
confirmed by them, That warm 
imaginations, both in the ancient and 
modern church, should have affected 
to discover types where none ex- 
isted, is no objection to their reality 
or theiruse. Prophecy, the existence 
of which no reasonable Christian will 
doubt, has received no better treat- 
ment than type in the hands of enthu- 
siasts. The Scripture itself generally 
marks both the type and antitype; 
and where this is followed, correct and 
profitable conclusions will result. Mr. 

Page has taken this safe principle as 

his basis. Whether, however, the 

rainbow, Abram’s vocation, and Ja- 
cob’s dream, are really to be con- 
sidered types, we very much doubt. 

They present analogies, undoubtedly : 

but all the dispensations of providence 

are analogical. That Noah's ark was 

a type of baptism is unquestionable, 

as the Scripture is express to that 

effect (1 Pet. iii. 21); yet, in the 
discourse on this subject, there is but 





one very brief and slight allusion to 
that sacrament. The following is Mr, 
Page’s account of his own work : 


I have not advocated in the following 
is cape least I am not aware that | 
ave—any views or opinions which have 
nothing but their novelty and originality 
to recommend them. My object has 
been to make the word of God its own 
interpreter; to show you the spiritual 
instruction which is to be found beneath 
the surface of the letter of its contents, 
—the inestimable jewel which is dis- 
covered by those alone who with the 
“ key of David,” and by the assistance of 
the “Spirit of Truth,” have faith and 
patience to open and explore the casket. 
—Pp. v. vi. 
The volume will well repay perusal. 


—_— 


A System of Family Prayers for each 
Morning and Evening of the Week. 
By the Rev. J. Suave, M.A. Vicar 
of Bolton, and Prebendary of Chester. 
London; Rivingtons, 1837. 12mo, 
Pp. vi. 113, 

Mk. Stabe is already known to our 

readers by many excellent works, par- 

ticularly by his useful volume for the 
visitation of the sick, in which he has 
given many admirable and appropriate 
prayers. The present volume is en- 
tirely devoted to family prayer, and 
in which the author maintains his 
usual character for piety and ability. 

His aim in adding another work to 

the many already in existence upon 

the same subject cannot be better ex- 
pressed than in his own words, 

To say the truth, there is often a want 
of proper and distinct arrangement in 
the subjects of family prayer; and not 
unfrequently many necessary things 
omitted. In some prayers there is no 
confession of sin; others are almost with- 
out a word of thanksgiving; and in many, 
nay in many a whole book of prayers, 
there are scarcely any petitions for ene- 
mies. Some formularies are deficient 
in intercessory prayer: others contain 
no recognition of that distinctive cha- 
racter of christian devotion, the invoca- 
tion of the Son and of the Holy Ghost ; 
and others do not so much as allude to 
our connexion with angels and the ‘in- 
visible world; a connexion so full of 
practical interest, and so plainly taught 
in the Bible and recognised in the Liturgy 
of our Church. 

In order to remedy some of these 




















imperfections, it seems that each prayer 
should be arranged under separate heads, 
as of Confession, Supplication, Interces- 
sion, Thanksgiving; under each of which 
several short forms are given; and from 
which every head of a family may select 
one or more, to suit his own judgment and 
his own convenience. Some persons 
have more time than others, and some 
have more time on one day than another. 

The reader need not be left to the dif- 
ficulty of selecting whilst the prayer is 
read; for, on previously looking over the 
prayer, he may mark with a pencil the 
petitions and paragraghs which are pre- 
ferred; only care should be taken, to use 
a portion of each of the four subjects ; 
so that the family may always confess 
together, and supplicate, and intercede, 
and be thankful.—Pp. jiii.—v. 

The plan is simple; and for those 
who are desirous of occasionally vary- 
ing their prayers, the present arrange- 
ment will be found acceptable. 





A Practical Guide to the Prophecies, 
with reference to their Interpretation 
and Fulfilment, and to Personal 
Edification. By the Rev. EDWARD 
BickerstetH, Rector of Watton, 
Herts. Fifth Edition. Loudon: See- 
ley & Burnside. 1836. Pp. 432.8vo. 


A FULL examination of this volume, 
which must have cost the author much 
labour, would far exceed the limits of 
a notice, All that we can at present 
observe, therefore, is, that we differ 
from Mr. Bickersteth generally, with 
regard to his method of adapting his- 
tory to prophecy, in which he too 
often strains most unduly. We think 
also that he is in a great measure 
wrong in estimating opinions by the 
piety of the proponent,—he confounds 
holiness with illumination. We need 
not.remark, that we differ upon many 
poiuts of detail,—that is always to 
be expected. We think he underrates 
Faber; and we cannot agree with him 
in fixing the date of the origin of the 
papacy so early as A.D. 533,—a most 
unfounded and needless concession to 
the Romanists. On the other hand, 
this pious and learned author gratifies 
us with much careful and original re- 
search. Were we not churchmen, 
he would “almost persuade us” to 
coincide with his views respecting 
the pre-millennial advent of our Lord. 
VOL. XIX. NOX, 
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He certainly adduces most important 
evidence, both as regards authority, 
antiquity, and orthodoxy, in. support 
of his views. The subject is most 
interesting ; there is much in the state 
of the world which would induce us 
to wish it to be true, but we must 
hesitate until additional inquiry throw 
light upon our researches; in the 
meanwhile we recommend Mr. Bicker- 
steth’s work to those who wish to 
study these subjects. A very copious 
index of authors is subjoined. 


—— 


Elements of Prophetical Interpreta- 
tion. By the Rev. J. W. BRooks, 
Vicar of Clareborough, Retford, 
Author of Abdiel’s Essays on the 
Advent and Kingdom of Christ. 
London: Seeley and Burnside. 
1836. 8vo. Pp. 506. 


Tuts work forms one volume of the 
series entitled “ The Christian’s Family 
Library,” beautifully printed by Messrs. 
Seeley. It is written in a very pleas- 
ing style; the author in many of his 
views goes beyond Mr. Bickersteth, 
yet his clear and smooth method of 
discussion softens his boldness. He 
adopts the date 533 as the commence- 
ment of the papacy; but admitting 
the genuineness of Justinian’s decree, 
it does not appear that it was acknow- 
ledged universally. We think the ori- 
gin of the papacy must be dated much 
ater. With regard to the question of 
the conversion and restoration of the 
Jews, we think that expositors should 
beware of an undue advancement of 
the Levitical law. The law is infe- 
rior to the covenant; the church, the 
spouse of Christ, will assuredly never 
be subjected to the bondage of the 
ceremonial yoke, yet the literal inter- 
pretation would seem to imply this. 
With these cursory remarks we re- 
commend Mr, Brooks to the general 
reader; he will be gratified by many 
original thoughts, urged in a striking, 
pious, learned, and winning manner. 


_ 


Songs of the Sanctuary, and other 
Poems. By P. E. Horses, B.A. 
London: Hatchard, 1837. Pp. 248. 


Tue author says, “There is in every 
christian bosom a sanctuary, whence 
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are daily ascending to heaven songs 
unheard but by the ear of the Eternal. 
It is in this figurative sense I have 
employed the term in the designation 
of the following sacred verses; many 
of which were intended for the worship 
of the heart rather than for that of the 
temple. The remaining pieces in the 
volume, although not of a devotional, 
will be found (it is believed) of a 
christian character.” Such is the plan 
of the author; and one which is well 
and beautifully executed. As such we 
recommend it. 


1. The Altar Service; for the Use of 
Country Congregations: with short 
Prayers, adapted for the Commu- 
nion of the Sick. By the Rev. S. 
Isaacson, M.A. Dorking: Ede. 
London: Teygg and Son, Simpkin 
and Marshall. 1837. 32mo. Pp. 
128. 

Select Prayers, for all Sorts and 
Conditions of Men : with devotional 
Exercises for the Friends of the Sick; 
and calculated to assist young Minis- 
ters in their official Visitation. By 
the Rev. J. Isaacson, M.A. Dork- 
ing: Ede. London: Tegg and Son, 
Simpkin and Marshall. 1837. 
32mo. Pp. 128. 


+d 


Ir must be a source of great satisfac- 
tion to the christian mind to observe 
how many of our clergy are directing 
their labours to the production of 
works for private and family prayer. 
There can be no doubt that the more 
the minds of our fellow-creatures can 
be brought into communion with the 
great Father of all, the more pure, the 
more exalted they must become. By 
prayer the doubung are strengthened, 
the sorrowful relieved, the timid en- 
couraged, Indeed every blessing that 
can be mentioned is promised in Scrip- 
ture to humble and persevering prayer. 
To recommend therefore works of 
this kind, when executed, as the above, 
with so much care and with so much 
warmth of piety, is at all times most 
gratifying. To the first of the works 
which head this notice is prefixed a 
most affectionate and sensible exhorta- 
tion on the necessity of receiving the 
Lord’s Supper, which is succeeded by 


a judicious selection of ejaculations, 
prayers, and psalms, together with our 
service as used at the administration 
of the Lord’s Supper. To this is added 
the service for the Communion of the 
Sick, a Form of previous Visitation, 
and an Evening Liturgy, adapted for 
the use of families, after the admini- 
stration of the Holy Communion. To 
the second work is likewise prefixed 
an impressive discourse on prayer, 
which is followed by select prayers for 
every morning and evening in the 
week, Of these, with the exception 
of cne or two hard words, we cannot 
speak toohighly. They contain what 
is too frequently wanting in prayers— 
unction. Their language is simple 
and natural, and we are persuaded 
they will be found an acceptable ad- 
dition to the many works of a similar 
nature. The remaining prayers are 
equally good, and will, we are certain, 
be duly appreciated by every devout 
mind. We earnestly recommend the 
two little volumes to our readers as 
most excellent on the respective sub- 
jects on which they treat, 


Man ; or, an Explanation of the Origi- 
nal Tendency of Human Nature, und 
the Cause, Nature, and Consequences 
of Moral Evil. London: Longman. 
1837. Pp. 34. 


THE impossibility of dismissing this 
almost boundless question in so small 
a space must be self-evident. The 
author (we have no doubt) will find 
on inquiry that his speculations are not 
quite so original as he imagines; and, 
as his speculations make the body so 
essential to the soul, that after death 
the latter “must rest in complete un- 
consciousness until its power is again 
vested in an organ fitted for its use,” 
we apprehend few will think them 
sound, or prefer them to the old modes 
of interpreting the New Testament, 
which suppose it to speak a language 
inconsistent with this sleep of the soul 
between death and the resurrection. 
We freely admit the ingenuity of the 
author’s argument, but cannot exactly 
see the point he has aimed at in his 
pamphlet, or what he has really esta- 
blished. 































































Sermons on the Book of Common Prayer. 
By Rev. J. i. Piyper, M.A. Curate 
of Lambeth. London: Duncan, 
1837. “Pp. 340. 

Mr. PINDER has here, in_ thirteen 
Discourses, given a very interesting 
view of the principal features in our 
sublime Liturgy. It uf seed have 
been published at the request of some 
who heard them; and their general 
excellency, and adaptation for the pa- 
rochial pulpit, fully justify the request 
of the people, and the preacher’s com- 
pliance with it. We cordially recom- 
mend them. The observations on the 
Baptismal Service are most admirable, 
and weil adapted for removing the 
prejudices of many, who among Dis- 
senters, and even in the Church, have 
very confused and erroneous notions 
on the doctrine of baptismal regene- 
ration, so unequivocally maintained in 
that Office. 





. Pastoral Address to the Inhabitants 
of the Parish of Egham. Egham: 
Wetton. Pp. 16. 

2. A few Words on Confirmation. By 


_ 


Rev. W. SuerrarD, M.A. Minister of 


Adelaide Episcopal Chapel, Her- 
mitage. London: Hamilton, Pp. 13. 

3. The Narrow Way ; or, Cautions and 
Directions for the Young. By W. 
Davis, Minister of the Croft Chapel, 
Hastings. London: Jackson. 1837. 
Pp. 76. 

4. Self-Communion. By Rev. J.Mor- 
kison, D.D. London: Ward. 1837. 
Pp. 64. 

THE last of these works, although 

there may be to us Churchmen some 

questionable points in it, still contains 
so much that is excellent, that we 
cannot but recommend it under this 
caution. It is very elegantly bound, 
and is one of numerous little works 
by the same publishers in a similar 
style of neatness, and well adapted for 

a small present, under the designation 

of “ Gems of Divinity.” “The Narrow 

Way ” is well adapted for the object it 

has in view; and no churchman needs 

have any fear of presenting it to the 
young, although the writer be a Dis- 
senter. The other two works are also 
very good, and well suited to the de- 
sign with which they are respectively 
written. 
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1. Party Spirit in Religion and Politics 
considered on Christian Principles. 
A Sermon, preached before the Mayor 
and Council of Norwich. By Rev. 


C. N. Wopenouse, Prebendary of 


Norwich. Norwich: Stacy. 1837. 
Pp. 35. 


2. A Dialogue on Politics, between 
Tommy Philpot, the Publican, a 
Radical ; and Jack Spratt, the Sailor, 
a Conservative. London; Hamilton. 
1837. Pp. 36. 


Mr. Wopenouse has ever been the 
advocate of moderation, and has been 
already before the public in that cha- 
racter. We believe in no other cha- 
racter could he have had the least 
chance of gaining the attention of those 
before whom he preached, to the truly 
valuable advice here given. ‘ Judge 
not according to the appearance, but 
judge righteous judgment,” we think 
to have been a very felicitous choice 
of a text, whence to lecture before a 
radical corporation, not slightly tinc- 
tured with violent dissenting notions. 
The extreme moderation of the lan- 
guage and sentiments of this discourse 
could uot but awaken, by the mere 
force of contrast, thoughts by no means 
advantageous to some of the displays 
of radical, infidel, and dissenting 
violence against the Church, which 
recent events have called forth: with- 
out any intention on the part of the 

reacher, the sermon really must have 
ad the effect of saying, “ Look on this 
picture, and on this.” Happily, the 
Church can afford to be moderate. The 
second publication is very sound in 
its politics, and contains much which 
it is desirable that the lower orders 
should be acquainted with. We can- 
not, however, forbear to remark, that 
the soundest advice, and in the most 
homely language too, can be given 
without descending to what is abso- 
Jutely vulgar; and that emphasis can 
be sufficiently marked without the use 
of profane language; besides, it is 
hardly fair for a political controver- 
sialist to represent the personification 
of his radical opponent as cursing and 
swearing, Wethe more regret this, 
as we think it is a drawback on much 
which is really useful for distribution 
among the classes most liable to be in- 
fected with the mania of Radicalism. 
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A SERMON 
ON HOLY BAPTISM CONTRASTED WITH CIRCUMCISION. 
GALATIANS VI. 15. 


For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncir- 
cumcision, but a new creature. 


Tr is an opinicn which has arisen in the Church during the last three 
hundred years, and which has of late obtained, unhappily, a fatal pre- 
valence, that the Holy Sacrament of Baptism does not convey any grace 
to those who receive it. That Regeneration, or the new birth, or “ new 
creation,” may sometimes precede, and sometimes follow Baptism, and is 
in no way necessarily connected with it. It is enough, perhaps, for a 
humble mind which trusts Christ, and His representative, the Church, to 
know that such an opinion is wholly new: that such a notion never 
was extracted from Scripture by any interpreters in all the Church 
Catholic, who surely were not all allowed to go wrong. No Christian, 
I say, who is thoughtful and lowly in spirit, meek, and self-suspecting, 
will imagine that he and a few others in these late dark times, have 
the spiritual discernment, wisdom, and credit, which is to correct the 
faith and improve upon the doctrines held dear by all the children of 
God, even in Apostolic days. Nevertheless we do find, that the new 
heresies of the grace-rejecting deniers of Christ’s Holy Sacraments, are 
frequently put before the unlearned believer in such a way as to stagger 
his faith awhile; so that, by God’s grace, it may be profitable occa- 
sionally to review the errors of new-doctrinists, that the faithful may be 
protected by knowing with clearness the “‘ certainty of those things” 
which they have been taught. 

Now the opponents of our Blessed Lord’s Regenerating Baptism, 
find one of their favourite arguments in the alleged parallelism of the 
two rites of Circumcision and Baptism, in the respective Churches of 
the Jews and the Gentiles. They allege, that as the former was a 
divinely appointed Ordinance, so was the latter:—that as the former 
was the Introductory rite of Judaism, so was the latter of Chris- 
tianity. And they further argue, that as the former was a “type and 
shadow” of spiritual blessings, so is the latter, and nothing more. 
And their reasoning derives some plausibility from the fact, that in 
several parts of the New Testament, it really is implied, and even 
stated, that some strong analogy, to say the least, exists between the 
two ordinances. Let us then try to decide, scripturally, how far Cir- 
cumcision and Baptism are spiritually identical ; and in what respects 
they are different. For, that in some respect, also, there is a very wide 
difference between them, might be inferred from the very circumstance 
of their being compared and contrasted; which they could not be if 
they were spiritually alike : or again, from the fact that baptism is most 
strictly enjoined on Christiaus (and therefore, of course, is not useless ; 
it ‘‘ avails” somewhat in the matter of salvation); whereas it is expressly 
affirmed, that in Christ Jesus “ neither Circumcision availeth any thing, 
nor uncircumcision, but a NEW CREATURE.” 

The rite of Circumcision was surely something more than a mere 
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badge of the election, or mark of distinction between the people of 
God and the heathen. It certainly conveyed to the subject thereof a 
covenant right to all the blessings of the Abrahamic promise. And 
more than this—being part of a typical dispensation—it was a shadow 
of some “‘ good things to come ;” a type of the “circumcision of the 
heart,” of which St. Paul speaks. And thus the same apostle, in reply 
to the question, as to ‘ what profit there was in circumcision,’ might well 
answer—“ much every way ;” though “ chiefly because unto the Cireum- 
cised were committed the oracles of God.” So that it is an unscriptural 
and unthankful thing to speak even of Circumcision as an “ unprofitable” 
form. Doubtless, it partook in a high degree of a sacramental nature, 
being God’s own consecrated appointment.* ‘Circumcision verily 
profiteth (saith the apostle) if thou keep the law.” And in all these, 
as well as some minor points, Circumcision in the old law occupied a 
a parallel place with Baptism in the new.—But what is the highest 
degree of profitableness which, after all, is ever attributed to Cireum- 
cision ?—I think we find the answer in Rom. iv. 11, where circumcision 
is expressly called the “ seal of the righteousness of the faith.” Iam 
not aware that it is ever spoken of in any higher terms than these. 

Here, then, let us inquire, whether Baptism is spoken of as any 
thing more than this? For though there are some heretics who go so 
far as to deny the spiritual profitableness of Baptism altogether, and so 
degrade it in value below Circumcision, and restrict it from infants, 
I am not arguing with such, but only with those who place the two 
rites on a level; and to them I am anxious to show that in nts ordi- 
nances, as in all else, ‘‘ Christ hath the pre-eminence ;” that the Jewish 
Church had no such exalted grace, even for its infant members, as the 
Christian Church hath; that if the old law, “‘ the ministration of death,” 
were glory, so the new law, the “‘ ministration of righteousness, doth 
exceed in glory.” 

Consider, then, in the first place, whether any thing ordained by 
Christ, or the Holy Apostles, is ever once described as a “ shadow,” or 
type, in all the New Testament. Is the Holy Eucharist evercalled so? Is 
Baptism ?—Mind, I am not saying that those Blessed Sacraments do not 
show forth, and, in some sense, typify awful mysteries,—which, in truth 
they rather represent and contain,—I only say, that their metaphorical, 
or typical character, is not that which is ordinarily, if it be ever, pre- 
sented to our notice by the inspired writers. And any fair-minded man 
must acknowledge this to be a very strong fact against those who con- 
stantly treat the Sacraments as merely the “ signs of grace.” The Bible 
does not so—I put it to themselves to examine and decide. And then, 
on the other hand, consider in the next place, whether the shadowy and 
typical character of the old Jaw was not alleged by the Holy Apostle as 
one express reason why it was superseded by Christianity? And if so, 
whether it be not wholly inconsistent with the character of the new dis- 
pensation to have any thing to do with “mere shadows ?” And, in a 
word, whether the Apostle’s arguments against Circumcision be not 
equally conclusive against Baptism, if Baptism be no more than 
Circumcision—i. e. a mere sign of grace, or seal of faith? If Baptism, 





* See the Homily, Of the Church, 
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I say, be a mere sign of grace, as Circumcision was—if it be only an 
outward thing—if the “new creature,” or inward NEW CREATION, be 
not implied by and connected with Baptism any more than Circumcision 
—then we are justified in applying the same language to both, and say- 
ing, as was said by St. Paul of Circumcision, * that in Christ Jesus 
neither Baptism availeth any thing, nor want of Baptism, but a new 
creature.”*—But how different does this sound from the inspired 
words—“ Arise, and be Baptized, and wash away thy sins;” or, “ Ex- 
cept a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God !” 

Now all this will, I am sure, be sufficient with every humble Christian, 
desiring to obey and honour his Lord and Saviour, to show that Christ's 
Eaptism conveys much more blessing, is a far higher and holier thing, 
than the Jewish Circumcision. Look back to the whole argument of the 
apostle in the Epistle to the Galatians, from which we take our text. 
See how warmly he inveighs against the “ bewitched Galatians.” “TI 
testify (chap. v. 2) that if ye be circumcised Christ shall profit you 
nothing ;” and again, “‘O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched you, 
that-ye should not obey the truth, before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath 
been evidently set forth, crucified among you?” Their anxiety to revert 
to the Mosaic law and its typical rites, he thinks a proof of a positive 
“* bewitching ;” and he argues from first to last, in chap. iii., that all the 
old law was now superseded, on the express ground that it was only 
**shadowy,” while “the popy is of Christ’”—The law is our ‘‘schoolmaster 
unto Christ, but after that the faith (the religion of Christ) came, we 
are no more under the law ;” and then he proceeds to contrast the 
Christian faith and Baptism as the antithesis of all things legal, adding, 
“For ye are all the cnitpren of God by faith in Christ Jesus. or as 
asmany of you as have been Bartizep into Christ have put on Christ.” 

Surely this might of itself be sufficient to prove that baptism is a 
nobler thing than any Jewish privileges. They, at the best, were all 
shadows. Baptism hath a body—a reality of grace! ‘ Cireumcision 
availeth nothing in Christ Jesus,” but Baptism does ; “ for as many as 
were baptized into Christ” become new creatures; “‘ children of God,” 
as the verse saith, instead of “children of wrath!” Regarding Bap- 
tism thus as St. Paul doth, as the instrument of the new-created Son- 
ship in Christ—the mystic life-spring of a glorious New cREATION— 
I wonder not at his zeal against all “ mere forms” and types; “ neither 
Circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision,” but Baptism does. 

The whole of the following chapter is a further demonstration that, 
under the Gospel, mere types and signs are abolished for ever. But 
examine the remainder of the epistle at your leisure ; and now consult 
a parallel place in another epistle of St. Paul, in which, perhaps, with 
even more clearness than in any other place, he contrasts the rites of 
Circumcision and Baptism, even calling the latter the ‘ circumcision of 
Christ,” and speaking slightingly of the former as part of the shadowy 
dispensation now vanished. I refer to the 2d chapter of the Epistle to the 
Colossians, ver. 11, “ In whom ye are circumcised with the Circumcision 
made without hands—in putting off the body of the sins of the flesh by 





* See Newman's “ Parochial Sermons,” Vol. ILI. 
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the circumcision of Christ; buried with him in Baptism.’”’ Whereas, 
lower down, at ver. 17, speaking of the legal appointment, he says, they 
were “a shadow of things to come, but the sopy is of Christ.” How 
can a difference be more strikingly set forth? Of the “ circumcision of 
Christ,” or Christian Baptism, it is said, “‘ that we thereby put off the 
body of the sins of the flesh, and are buried with Christ.” Of the 
enactments of the Jewish church (of which Circumcision was one), it is 
declared, “ they are a shadow of things to come; but the body is of 
Christ.” I see not how even a common reasoner can avoid the Apostle’s 
conclusion. Whatever is of Christ, hath a body—a substance—a 
reality. Baptism is surely “‘ of Christ’—his own blessed appointment ; 
therefore it is a substance—a spiritual reality! And, in conformity 
herewith, the Apostles do not hesitate to speak of the outward sign of 
baptism, as if one with, and inseparable from, the inward grace ; just 
as our Church in her formularies thanks God for the Regeneration of 
the child directly the water is administered. St. Paul to the Ephesians 
declares that Christ makes his Church a spotless Church, sanctifying it 
by the “‘ washing of water.” St. Peter declares that Baptism “ doth 
save us:” that ‘‘ the Spirit, the water, and the blood” of atonement, have 
a UNITED efficacy, and inseparably “ agree in one.” Therefore, if a man 
separates between Baptism and the new birth, he is going directly con- 
trary to Scripture, and to the Apostles, and the Universal Church of 
Christ,—often, I fear, out of a wicked self-sufficiency, and proud reliance 
on his own infallibility. And such a man had better write a new Bible for 
himself; for he is assuredly the pretended possessor of a new revelation ; 
a revelation that says that Baptism is a sign, and not a reality ;—a 
‘* shadow” of grace, and not the “ very substance ;”——“‘ a form,” and not 
the ‘‘ washing of regeneration,’ as St. Paul thought ;—a revelation 
which ranks Baptism with Circumcision, as on a perfect equality. 
Whereas St. Paul banished Circumcision just because it was a mere 
type, and contrasts it triumphantly with the Christian Sacrament of the 
New birth; ‘ neither Circumcision availeth any thing, nor Uncircum- 
cision; but BAPTISM.’ 

It would be here very easy to point out and expatiate on the melan- 
choly inconsistency of those, who, though they hold Christ’s blessing of 
Baptism to be at least as large and glorious as the Jewish privilege of 
Circumcision, yet deny baptism to infants. But let us now awhile leave 
off disputing ; and knowing that “ the promise” of the Spirit’s baptism 
is ‘to us and to our children,” let us rather endeavour, in an uncontro- 
versial and holy spirit, to rise, haply, to some faint sense of our respon- 
sible and awful privileges! There are thoughts full of deep consolation 
and lofty majesty, which ought to possess our souls as the heirs of 
Almighty God—co-heirs with his eternal Son! Surely it is an extreme 
of blessedness which almost makes the faith to stagger! Prophets and 
patriarchs desired it, but possessed it not! Z’hey saw Christ afar off ; we 
are brought quite near unto Him ;—so near that “ He is not ashamed 
to call us brethren ;”—so near, that the angels who worship Him, do 
minister unto us! Well, indeed, may Baptism be called a new crea- 
ture—a “new creation!” For though, with all of us, it is but too 
true that we have not largely realized our privilege; though with us, 
‘old things have not wholly passed away, and all things yet become 
new;’ still we know that it should be so; it is the object to be aimed at 
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by all the Baptized, who do surely possess the new-created germ of an 
unex panded spiritual vitality. 

The Spirit moved, at the first creation, on the face of the waters, and 
there was life ; and the same Spirit moves on the baptismal flood of 
the new creation, and there is new life. Nor must you overlook how, 
in this strong metaphor of a New-creation, there is presented to us a 
most lively picture of the unworldly purity demanded of the Baptized. 
It draws us off from this present to another life! another state of being 
completely marked off from this polluted state! For it seems, by 
implication, to involve our whole moral nature in an accusation of 
hopeless sterility, in no way remediable by the hitherto-tried means of 
moral cultivation. It is as if there had gone forth some searching 
agency through all the arid wastes of our blighted humanity ; and yet 
that the dried-up wilderness had been proved, after trial, to be so hope- 
lessly barren, that no sign of verdure could henceforth be looked for 
until the principle of a new vitality should be infused. For four thou- 
sand years the manifold expedients of spiritual culture had been tried, 
and they had “availed” not! Here and there a flower had been suceess- 
fully nourished by an unseen hand, and for a time kept alive by some 
grace divine in the midst of the desert of an unregenerate world. But 
the general means of moral amelioration had not “availed.” Dispensa- 
tion after dispensation—patriarch, and judge, and prophet, in long 
suecession—had not ‘‘availed.” ‘The whole intricate ordinations of the 
Mosaic ritual had not sufficed! neither had the light of nature, to 
which so many of the race were wholly left. The moral system 
seemed deteriorated beyond all mere amendment; nothing less than a 
‘**new creation” was needed; and this it was which the glorious Intro- 
ducer of the new dispensation purposed to bestow. He came forward 
with no ineffectual proposals; ‘* In Christ Jesus neither Circumcision 
availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a New creation.” 

But yet, how far is the Church at large from realizing this! Too 
little seems it, as it ought, a new-created Eden in an untilled world! 
We may not, indeed, deny (with the Church, the Sacraments, and the 
Bible before us) that there does truly exist in the great mass of Christ's 
Baptized, the latent life of the new creation, as yet unfolded,—)just as in 
winter's most rigid hours we own the indwelling of the vegetative life, 
though we recognise not many of its outward marks,—still our faith 
grows restless at the long-delayed development. We would that the 
“desert and solitary place should be glad for us; and our Zion 
rejoice and blossom as the rose.” And if, indeed, our restlessness 
should lead to individual carefulness, it hath answered its holy end. 
But it too often results in a murmuring disbelief of the secret 
quickening Agency Divine. Men see now but too little effect of 
Baptism ; and then forgetting or overlooking their own neglect of it,— 
the departures from God—the long despite done to the Spirit of grace 
(which is the true explanation), they daringly conclude that Baptism is 
a ** mere form”—no vital principle! no new creation at all! Thus they 
sin away grace, and then deny they had it! Too often, I fear, however, 
that this conclusion results from mere pride; for, though it seems a 
strange and startling paradox, men are too proud to be made thus the 
new-created sons of God. The ungodly, and the seemingly pious, unite 
to smile at the credulity which attributes efficacy to a “ washing with 
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water.” Verily “ they do err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the 
powER or Gop.” Of old, I know it was not thus, when faith was 
strong, and love more pure. Men felt, and loved to feel, that in all the 
Church’s ministrations there was a mystic value; that the very simplest of 
Her injunctions or common customs, was more than a“ mere form,” if used 
in a consecrated way,—was even of a sacramental nature. But pride 
rebels against these things, on the very ground of their simplicity; and 
they seem, many of them, dying away ‘amongst us! I have stood at 
the side of the opening grave, and repeated, as each prayer was closing, 
THE HOLY NAME “bove every name ;” and even the very children 
have stood erect, like heathens, forgetting thac at that sound—that sign 
of Heaven's mercy to us guilty —“ every knee should bow in heaven and 
earth.” And are, then, our very children so pagan-proud that they 
cannot stoop to this holy form? And have they learned their pride 
from their elders in church, who are too great—too intellectual—too 
haughty to turn to the altar of God, in reverence of its mysteries, even 
while repeating the Belief in the incarnate Mediator? This hatred of 
holy forms, first taught by bold bad men, is, I dare say, imitated by the 
weak, and those who are ashamed to obey the Holy Church: but have 
we grown better by casting these aside? Have we not rather lost much 
of the humility, the meek, confiding faith, and sacramental grace and 
virtue, whereof the Church, in all her rites, is the channel and medium ? 
The way to prove the virtue of all the Church’s institutes, is to try 
them—to live up to them; and, most of all, an institute so high and 
awful as that of Baptism, ordained by the Son of God himself :—an 
ever-open fount,—a Bethesda for the diseased world, at no time 
deserted by the guardian Spirit. It is useless to reason with a man, to 
convince his judgment, merely, that that Holy Sacrament is the instru- 
ment of our spiritual life, whereby alone we become “ new creatures in 
Christ Jesus ;” to prove it for yourself, you must at least begin to realize it, 
putting aside all dreamy notions, and “ perfecting holiness in the fear 
of the Lord.” It is that which we must feel (if we are not past feeling) 
to be an unearthly honour—a “‘ New creation” indeed! Let a man pause 
and think on his bended knees—“1 am a child of God!” Even in 
this world’s relationship of child and parent, there is a sacred loveliness 
which passeth telling! But what is this whereunto we are called? To 
be lifted up above things visible,—to be introduced to another, a more 
than angel's life! To claim affinity with the Eternal and the All-Holy, 
whose inly-abiding Spirit teacheth us to say, “ Abba! Father!”* If 
it be thus true, without one exception, that as St. Paul says, “‘as many 
as were baptized, have put on Christ,” how truly awful is our dignity! 
how holy! how sublime! What deep thoughts should ever be stirred 
within us, even at the sight of the Holy Font ; thoughts of consolation to 
those who are striving to “ overcome the world,” as they vowed ; thoughts 
of fear to the forgetful neglecter of God and His Christ! And therefore the 
Church ordains that Baptism should take place in the middle of the daily 
service, after the Second Lesson; that it may be frequently kept before 
our minds. 





* After the Baptism is completed, the “Our Father” is the first prayer used in 
our formulary. The early Church only taught this to Baptized persons. 
VOL. XIX. NO. xX. 41 
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St. Jude speaks very solemnly of some in the early Church who 
seemed to have forgotten their baptismal life, and so died a spiritual 
death; he speaks of them as “trees whose fruit withereth—without 
fruit—twice dead—plucked up by the roots !—raging waves of the 
sea foaming their own shame—wandering stars, to whom is reserved 
the blackness of darkness for ever!” If we are baptized, let us not 
rest in this security; “let us therefore fear!” “ Know ye not, that so 
many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ were baptized into his 
death? Therefore we are buried with him by baptism into death ; 
that like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, even we also sHoutp walk in newness of life.” 

The Church’s Baptismal new life, however little visible now, is the 
earnest, no less than the prophecy, of the finally-perfected new creation 
of God, which must, in full immortal brightness, at length be accom- 
plished for eternity, though, haply, many of its now visible portions 
may ere then fatally perish! Yet, come it surely must, notwithstanding 
the rigorous blasts of this world’s bleak atmosphere. The Church, as a 
body, shall ever abide. From Christ it hath its sacramental vitality, 
and He liveth and abideth for ever! And despite its present barrenness, 
and outward seeming deadness, there is hidden from human eyes its 
undying new life; and when this gay-seeming world shall lie scorched 
beneath the last judgment fires, then shal] burst forth a glorious New 
creation, whose fields and valleys, clothed in the unwithering beauty of 
perfect holiness, shall rejoice for evermore beneath the eye of the 


everlasting Father. W. J. 1. 
Qu. Cott. Oxox. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


GEOLOGY. 
BUCKLAND'S BRIDGEWATER TREATISE-—REPLY TO “A CONSTANT 


READER'S” SECOND LETTER. 

We feel called upon to offer a few remarks in reply to the second 
letter of “a Constant Reader,” published in our last number, (p. 546— 
549.) He complains that we did not give “a fair consideration ” to his 
observations, which “ were directed rather to the subject of Geology in 
general,” than to the Reviewer of Buckland. Whether we did or did 
not give “‘a fair consideration” to him, when we answered nearly every 
one of his allegations in order, made as they were avowedly and 
expressly “on the writer who reviewed Buckland's Geology,” must be a 
matter for others and not ourselves to determine. “A Constant 
Reader” ought not to complain ; for if he had not attributed to the Re- 
viewer opinions “ attributable to others,” and that too in face of the 
Review itself (which we are now justified in repeating, we think he had 
not carefully read,) we should not have made so pointed a reply, if any 
at all; because “a Constant Reader” has an undoubted right to his 
own opinions as to the tendency of geological studies, though no right 
to attach to those who pursue them any thing which the charity he 
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speaks of in the end of his letter—the charity that thinketh no evil— 
will not bear out. 

Now, however, he “ disclaims all intention of giving offence,” we 
can assure him that we have neither taken nor intended to give any ; 
and that our apparent “ warmth and eagerness” implies nothing at- 
tributed to them, but only a desire to employ Geology to refute those 
arguments which “a Constant Reader” thinks it cannot furnish against 
others which he accuses it of furnishing; and so to use it legiti- 
mately in the cause of religion in opposition to an illegitimate employ- 
ment of it against religion. However “a Constant Reader” may 
measure his cautions, which we are bound to say are creditable to him, 
he nevertheless insinuates, that there is a want of “simple and un- 
hesitating faith,” whilst men speculate upon the method of reconciling the 
JSacts of geology which cannot be denied, with the statements of revela- 
tion which cannot be disputed; and standing as such an observation 
does in a criticism of a particular review by a particular individual, 
(although the parties be ‘‘ unknown to each other,”) it is surely no cap- 
tious or uncharitable act in the reviewed Reviewer, to attempt to defend 
himself from inuendos which do the very greatest injustice to his feel- 
ings and sentiments as a christian man, even if he be not a member of 
that body whom he has designated, according to the practice of the age, 
‘* men of science.” 

It is this personal feeling, (a feeling which does not apply to bodily 
but mental personality,) which leads us to some further reply to those 
points of “a Constant Reader’s” correspondence which do apply to 
“ the writer,” and not to “ the subject of geology in general ;” and we 
offer it in the spirit of perfect friendliness and charity, having no other 
object in view than the elucidation of truth, and being fully assured, 
that every attempt that has been made to reconcile the evidences of 
creative power offered by the solid strata of the earth, and the slight 
sketches of the history of the employment of that power in the first 
chapter of Genesis, except upon the hypothesis we have endeavoured to 
maintain and defend, have altogether failed. 

The difficulties of the subject are unquestionably great, and to no one 
who has not canvassed the whole question in all its parts, do those diffi- 
culties appear in their full and complete force. ‘ A Constant Reader” 
says his very object was to “ propound difficulties ;” now he must know, 
that in the very subjects which are cognizable to the senses, and which 
we no more dispute, than we do the fact of our existence, it is much 
easier for a child in his simplicity to ‘ propound difficulties,” than it is 
for a wise man or a “man of science” (so called) to solve them. But 
surely to renounce all attempts at a solution, because of difficulties felt 
and avowed, accords neither with the faculties of that reason and those 
powers which God hath given us to investigate his works of wonder, nor 
with that faith ‘* by which we believe he made the worlds.” 

The idea that solutions are attempted ‘‘ with so much warmth and 
eagerness, as seems to imply that geologists think revelation. lies 
under a sort of stigma,” &c., and that they think “‘ the Bible needs their 
speculations,” is, we are certain, nothing but a chimera and phantom 
that never entered the head of any geologist whosoever. Inuendos 
of this kind must take their chance with those more direct endeavours 
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of a one-eyed zeal which of old consigned Galileo to a dungeon, and 
would erect a ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs” over the channel of thought, where- 
soever it flows. Let “a Constant Reader” produce a single individual 
who has ever refused to believe the Bible, because all the difficulties of 
geology have not been resolved, and we will allow that his fears are 
not extravagant, nor his cautions unnecessary to every one who ventures 
to think, that the advice in the book of Job and the Psalms may be safely 
attended to in these latter days. ‘‘ Come and see,” and “ consider the 
works of God.” David, we know, did not disdain to deduce from the order 
of the stars an argument for the use of the contemplative and pious 
soul ; nor did Job and his friends think the wonders of the earth and 
atmosphere, so far as they had then acquaintance with them, unfit 
topics of discussion; nor did Solomon, who was a botanist of high 
order, think the flowers of the field unsuited to his princely mind, or 
subjects of something more than mere scientific inquiry. And little do 
we satisfy the will of Him who constructed this curious world on which 
we dwell, if, because we do not sufficiently understand the little that is 
revealed, we refuse to think, that the much we cannot but know respect- 
ing it, is to be viewed altogether as unconnected with the remainder of 
the works and ways of God, of which that is but a part. 

Whether the time predicted by the “uninspired Reviewer” may or may 
not come, at any rate, more will be known, if not all, respecting the foun- 
dation of the globe; and since what is, and will be known, will be known as 
the work of Him who has given us his word, what will so be known will 
be an “ aid in the illustration of truth,” though the truth needs it not, and 
salvation would be sufficiently secured through faith in the record of the 
New Testament, even if the whole of the Old were blotted out from 
existence. The mystery of redemption does not depend upon any sub- 
ject but itself, but the truth of the historical parts of the Scriptures 
may; and if we are to reject any thing which is evidence of the truth of 
those histories, we must make no exception to any thing offered in aid ; 
because if any evidence is unnecessary, so is all. Unhappily for man- 
kind, there are thousands who will not believe without evidence, and it 
is to them that evidence must be produced. Thomas did not believe 
till he had seen, but when he had seen he believed : our Lord mercifully 
vouchsafed to him the evidence he required, and if Thomas did not re- 
ceive the peculiar blessing vouchsafed to fai/h and simple trust, he was 
not certainly like the Jews, who would not believe even through the 
medium of “ signs and wonders.” Are we, then, to let every other 
doubting Thomas perish, because he has not faith; faith followed sight 
in him, and so it may in thousands, who like him, require “ aids to 
illustrate truth.” If there be but one man who, seeing the difficulties 
propounded by the earth, can be made to see these difficulties reconciled 
by any exposition which does not falsify Scripture, nor deny what the 
earth affords of testimony, surely “a Constant Reader” will not go 
so far as to say, that geological speculations such as ours are altogether 
unnecessary, or that we think they are necessary to the Bible, when we 
only think them necessary to persons who are in the predicament sup- 
posed by “aConstant Reader”—who will not believe till the difficulties 
of geology are solved. The whole tone and bearing of the Review of 
Buckland were guided by a “ warmth and eagerness,” not to supply 
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what the Bible needs, but what the minds of certain readers of the 
Bible may need; and though a man must be wilfully blind who will 
not believe the evidence which the Bible itself offers, yet there are such 
people as the wilfully blind ; and to show that the Bible cannot be shaken 
by even “ the gates of hell,” is assuredly the duty of a christian watch- 
man and a christian soldier in the camp of Zion. To exalt geology, 
or any other part of human science, “at the expense of the word of 
God,” is what the present “ writer” has invariably felt to be little short 
of blasphemy, and the pages of the Curistian RememBRaANceR bear 
record, that he has constantly inculcated the danger to the Bible of 
attempting solutions that compromise the statements of the Bible. The 
solution attempted in the present instance, the result of previous con- 
victions, has been suggested by the desire to put all parties, ‘* the 
scriptural geologists” and their opponents, into a position, where all 
may meet with perfect safety to Divine truth, and without compromise 
of “ocular proof.” To lay, therefore, upon the back of the Reviewer 
the burden of being responsible for offences “ attributable to others,” 
and for ‘‘ ardour and enthusiasm” unjustified by the real object in view, 
is gratuitous reproach, founded upon opinions of our motives which our 
avowed ideas do not deserve, and which an examination of those mo- 
tives so avowed will prove to be uncalled for, 

** A Constant Reader” attempts to refute those ideas, by involving 
us in a dilemma, alleging that he has been by us “ misunderstood,” and 
that in so misunderstanding him, we have made a “ singular mistake.” 
As this is a point which can be reasoned out, he must in turn pardon 
us, if we assure him that there is no mistake whatever, and no misunder- 
standing, except on his own part; for the “ some cases” to which allu- 
sion was made in the Review, and again in our answer to his first letter, 
are precisely in the condition of being no cases at all to found an argu- 
ment upon against our hypothesis. 

“A Constant Reader” says :—‘“‘I am sorry I have been so greatly mis- 
understood on one point; I never supposed that the races of existing 
animals were lineally descended from species of a totally different cha- 
racter ; for instance, that the existing rats were descended from the 
mammoths which are found in the ‘ charnel-house of geology ;’ but where 
the geological relics are precisely in all respects the very same with 
existing species, I see no absurdity in supposing that these existing 
species are so lineally descended from the same species found among 
those remains. The Reviewer says, that these remains consist of 
species altogether different from any now existing, ‘ except in some 
cases ;’ now it was to these ‘some cases,’ and fo these alone, that my 
language plainly referred; my very words were, ‘the same races.’ 
This is a singular mistake on the part of the Reviewer.” We must 
complain, on our part, of this “singular mistake” of ‘a Constant 
Reader.” If he will refer to p. 434, he will see that we quoted word 
for word his remark in p. 353: and the whole allusion to M. St. Hilaire 
was to meet the objection on “a Constant Reader’s” own grounds. He 
can, surely, never suppose, that any one, geologist or not, (beside 
such people as believe in the transmutation of order and genera as well 
as species,) could fancy such a preposterous notion as he is anxious to 
renounce ; that arat of this day could have descended from a mammoth, 
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or that any one would attribute to him sucha notion. The experiments 
of M. St. Hilaire were, as he stated, connected with monstrosities, or 
eccentricities, in certain animals; and it is precisely in that point, and 
that point alone, that he centered his reasonings. But “a Constant 
Reader” was not met with a remark on those reasonings to do him in- 
justice, but to show that his very supposition of the possibility of such 
an hypothesis was refuted by the solid strata of the earth. All honour 
was clearly done to his expression, “ the same races.” But he overlooks 
the circumstance, that he took umbrage at what was said about species, 
and that the term species is capable of a precise definition. There are, 
we know, different races of men, but only one species of man. Now 
“a species,” (says Mr. Swainson, on the Geography and Classification of 
Animals, p. 350,) “ in the usual acceptation of the term, is an animal, 
which in a state of nature is distinguished by certain peculiarities of form, 
size, colour, or other circumstances, from another animal. It propagates 
‘after its kind’ individuals perfectly resembling the parent; its pecu- 
liarities, therefore, are permanent.” 

The “same cases,” wherein the remains of species now existing 
were found mingled with extinct species, is the ground of objection in 
Eretzsepher’s work against Buckland’s hypothesis, and is now, from 
our casual admission of those cases, brought against us (for our 
Review goes into points not touched on by Buckland, though agreeing 
in the main with the Professor’s work) by “‘ a Constant Reader.” We 
had hoped, the answer we gave to Eretzsepher had satisfied “a Con- 
stant Reader :” as it appears, however, that he founds a long series of 
effects upon these supposed hostile cases, it is not unnecessary to 
consider those cases in such a way, as will show that they are not 
of sufficiently clear and determined value to be taken into the contro- 
versy at all. And we add, further, that when we wrote the Review, 
we refused to admit them as evidence in the question. The allusion to 
a “‘second creation” was hypothetical, pointing out what could solve 
Eretzsepher’s objection, if it were permitted to adopt it. On this 
supposed fit and possible (though not probable) horn of an imaginary 
dilemma, ‘‘ a Constant Reader” spits our arguments, but he will see, 
as we trust, unfairly. As to “‘a second creation,” the Rev. W. B, 
Winning, in the British Magazine, has argued from the Hebrew, 
that there was a second creation on the sixth day, &c. But this we 
dissent from. The cases we alluded to were those of the “ newer 
pliocene beds.” This term is, we dare say, unintelligible to some of 
our readers. We must, then, observe, that Mr. Lyell, who is the 
author of this term, has divided the tertiary beds into three divisions, 
eocene, miocene, and pliocene, and the newer pliocene are those beds 
which lie nearest the top of the geological series, and are supposed to 
have been formed the last previous to the present order of things. 
Now it is a question with geologists, whether Mr. Lyell’s division is 
a correct one, and the writer of these remarks has himself, amongst 
others, laid cases before the Geological Society, to show, that the divi- 
sion so attempted by Mr. Lyell is capable, as far as respects the assigned 
age of the newer pliocene beds, of refutation, upon testimony which 
cannot be got rid of, the testimony of deposits now forming upon the 
coasts of Norfolk and Suffolk, where the bones of extinct animals, 
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mammoths, elephants, &c. &c. are found mingled with the bones of 
recent species, and where shells known to have been washed from the 
beds of crag and other deposits are mingled with recent shells of the 
present ocean. This most interesting and instructive fact is exhibited 
off Cromer, where the fishermen dredge up from the sea innumerable 
fragments of gigantic animals altogether extinct—which fragments 
have been washed into the sea from land deposits, and upon which the 
wear and tear of rivers and sea-waves continue to accumulate the 
débris of the present coast, and the matters floated down from the 
interior by rivers and land-floods, and the exuvie of species of 
testacea yet living in the vicinity. Now, we say that such a case is 
unfit to be used in our argument—it argues nothing for or against 
our hypothesis. For we know, that though the bones of extinct 
animals, such as of the mammoths, &c. are of an age which defies our 
calculation, the accumulations of them, together with shells and relics 
known to be recent, in that particular spot, so formed by causes which 
we can appreciate and observe, are altogether recent. This is pre- 
cisely the case with the newer pliocene beds,—the “some cases” of 
which so much has been said. No fairer authority can be quoted than 
that of Mr. Lyell, the founder of the division alluded to, who says :— 

“‘ We have seen that the imbedding of mammiferous remains depends 
on rare casualties, and that they are, for the most part, preserved in 
detached alluvion covering the emerged land, or in osseous breccias, 
and stalagmites formed in caverns and fissures, or in isolated locustrine 
formations. Such fissures and caves may probably have remained 
open during successive geological periods; and the alluvions spread 
over the surface may have been disturbed again and again, until the 
mammalia of successive epochs were mingled and confounded toge- 
ther.” (Principles of Geology, III. 380.) Dr. Buckland, also, uses 
most measured language on this head. ‘This important point,” he 
remarks, ‘‘cannot be considered as completely settled, till more detailed 
investigations of the newest members of the pliocene beds, and of the 
diluvial and alluvial formations, shall have taken place.” (Vol. I. p. 95.) 

Now the whole of the imbedded remains here alluded to, occur 
under such circumstances as to justify the belief that that imbedding 
took place in recent times. Such is our belief, not because it suits us 
to say so here (the question having been publicly canvassed before 
Buckland’s work appeared), but because the localities, and the con- 
ditions of this imbedding are such as to be reconciled to nothing so 
easily as the effects of recent events. The mammalian remains of the 
newer pliocene beds are found either in caves, osseous breccias, or in 
the loess of the Rhine. ‘‘A Constant Reader,” if in possession of all 
the facts of these cases, would agree with us in concluding, that not 
only must Mr. Lyell’s arrangement be modified, but (what is more to 
our purpose) these collections of fossil bones do not connect the pri- 
mordial with the present era. With respect to the loess, it has been 
determined, that the remains of the extinct species of animals in 
it are very few compared with the recent, and that the Rhine water 
deposits now an alluvium of the same character as the /oess; that the 
shells found in the Joess are the same as the Rhine now throws up ; 
and that the loess occasionally alternates with gravel. The loess is 
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found only along the Rhine valley and its subordinate branches, and 
the whole district in which it is found is oceupied by extinct volcanoes 
and voleanic rocks, which have left traces of disturbance, and elevation, 
and depression, such as could have caused the present differences of 
level. The conclusion from which data, is, that the loess was deposited 
at a distant, though in the recent period, and has been subjected to 
volcanic forces since the recent era. It is also admitted, that the solid 
beds of the newer pliocene era, though formed before the recent era, 
may have risen above the sea ‘since that period ; and those beds are 
generally, if not altogether, in countries subject to earthquakes. As 
to the osseous breccias and bone caverns, the former may have derived 
their materials from ancient sources, but have been consolidated, as 
they are, within the recent period; and in Greece, at this day, the 
very process which undoubtedly filled the bone caverns, and formed 
the osseous breccias, is going on upon the largest possible scale. Waters 
flowing through caverns (as in the limestone rocks of many countries 
they now do) could, and unquestionably did, carry thither extraneous 
materials of different geological ages; and it requires but little consi- 
deration to allow, that where the bones of recent species are found 
therein, the deposits must partially, if not altogether, have taken place 
within the recent period. That they did so take place, we firmly 
believe; and therefore though the newer pliocene beds may be 
tertiary, the bone deposits may be, and we conceive are, recent, As 
to the testacea, we have already argued, that they might have passed 
through all periods from the primordial to the present (p. 280,) so that 
no conclusion can be drawn against us on the score of marine remains. 
(See the remarks on Mr. Darwin’s discoveries, p. 274.) 

If, then, we reject the newer pliocene beds from our argument, we 
may stil] go to the tertiary beds for aid; for a little lower in the 
divisions Mr. Lyell has established, we find, that all traces of recent 
mammalian remains expire. In the miccene beds there are only a few 
generic forms of mammalia now existing; whilst in the older tertiary 
deposits, the eocene, not a single species can be found identical with a 
living one, so that the tertiary beds do afford evidence of a break in 
that chain which ‘“ a Constant Reader” considers to unite the primor- 
dial and the present era. 

We trust that a careful consideration of these remarks will convince 
** a Constant Reader,” that we have not made him responsible for any 
“‘ misunderstanding,” on our part, of his meaning, or for any “ singular 
mistake” of our own: and that we are not guilty of ‘ adopting one 
theory,” whilst “ availing ourselves of the advantages of another.” 

Nevertheless, since truth is our object, and not the vanity of 
upholding a given theory, we should not think it illogical in such a 
case to derive aid from any quarter, or from all ;—we haye a higher 
principle at work than quibbling about words, or “‘ the mere private 
opinions of uninspired reviewers.” If, at last, (despite a “ Constant 
Reader's” wish that such a time may not come,) it should be found 
that-our positions are correct, it may then be safely inferred, that. backed 
as it is by primitive fathers, and sound modern theologians, our opinion 
of the earth’s antiquity, and the antiquity of its strata, is not soextremel y 
heterodox or dangerous to faith, as ‘‘ a Constant Reader” supposes, 
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We must add a word or two respecting the animals in the ark. It 
is agreed, that all the animals previous to the deluge ate vegetable 
food — man amongst the rest. After the deluge permission was 
given to man to eat flesh—might not the permission extend to other 
animals? This would require no new creation after the deluge, and 
save the “ Galway cows” from the contempt they do not deserve. 
Allowing this and our former argument to have some sense in them, 
there might still have been a creation (so to speak) and a destruction 
many times repeated before “the first day” of Genesis. 

Noah was, undoubtedly, the link between the old world and the 
new, but without Noah, how would the remembrance of the old world 
have been kept up? And had it pleased God to have destroyed Noah 
with the antediluvians, can we suppose that Revelation would have 
told us much more of the antediluvian world, than we are told of the 
supposed primordial one? For of what use would it have been to us 
practically? All that we could want to know, as Christians, would be 
the general facts of God’s creative power, and providence, and the 
manner in which the earth was prepared for our ancestor, whoever he 
might be, that would then occupy Noah’s place. Carry this reflection 
back to the time of Adam, and the bearing of the allusion will be 
understood. The physical changes which took place between the first 
peopling of the earth, and the destroyed Noah, would, probably, form 
no portion of revelation whatever, beyond the bare mention of some 
brief and general particulars. What would have occurred had God 
pleased to re-people the earth without Noah’s instrumentality, may not 
deserve much consideration as a religious question ; but we see that, 
with the exception of man, changes may have taken place similar to 
those supposed to have occurred before the first day, many times over, 
without any contradiction of probability. The Noachian deluge was 
wrought to punish man: if God pleased, a similar deluge might have 
desolated the earth before man was formed. The earth bears record of 
such events: nor can we deny the fact, though we may be unable to 
explain them. The question must always arise, Why were brute 
animals destroyed at the deluge? and it is difficult to comprehend 
how they could have deserved destruction on account of man; but 
destroyed they were, save a remnant: and it is equally possible, that 
previous animals may have been destroyed without any remnant—for 
the only supposable cause of destruction or re-creation seems to be, the 
will of the Creator. : 

Respecting the disputation in @vAax), infernus, and xarapOdva, all 
that can be said about them, we believe, has been said in Pearson on 
the Creed, where (Art. V. p. 226) the objections of “ a Constant 
Reader” may find a reply. Schleusner may be a bung/er, and Macknight 
may not have any critical authority ; but as far as each go in this ques- 
tion, we think them not to be despised. We referred to Macknight, 
not for any “ critical nicety,” but simply to save trouble, and to furnish 
an accessible authority for certain definitions of Tartarus. [We be- 
lieve, however, Macknight enjoys some credit in the church, even as a 
critic.] He refers us to Homer, 1]. ©. 13, and Hesiod, Theog. 119—718, 
for testimony, that some of the ancient Greeks (and Tartarus is a 
Greek word, used by St. Peter, and, consequently, requires a Greek 
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definition) believed Tartarus to be in the earth, in a deep place under 
ground. Estius, we are told, infers Tartarus and Hell to be the same, 
and we are referred to Pope’s Homer, Il. 8. 16. We do not think it is, 
by any means clear that they are the same. 

The words of Homer are— 


e ; 
“H pu idoy pilor t¢ Taprapoy hepdevra, 
Tire par’, tye Padoror id yOovec tore HépeOpor, 
w °F , , ‘ , so. 
Eva ovhpeal re rodat Kai yadkeog ovddc 
Técaor tvep0? divew, doov ovpavde Ect’ amd yaing.—O. 13—16. 


Hesiod’s expressions are— 
Tdprapa 7’ jepdevra poy xOovoc evpvodeinc.—Theog. 119. 
Toscor évep?’ bxd yiic, Grov vipavdg or x0 yaine. 
*loov yap 7’ aro yije é¢ raprapov jepdevra.—7 20-1. 
"Ek yadine Karur cexarn é¢ rdprapor ixev.—725. 


These quotations are sufficient to justify our idea that Tartarus (what- 
ever part of Hades it occupies) is in the earth. But a part of Hades it 
undoubtedly occupied —“ a Constant Reader” calls it “‘ the prison of 
Hades” (p. 355), and that it was not Gehenna is clear from the Apo- 
ealypse. The Tartarus of Peter (2. ii. 4,) we state (p. 285,) to be 
‘‘this prison of Hades,” the @vAax), in dispute. Now we do not, 
therefore, believe that, though our Lord ‘descended into Hades to 
preach to the spirits in prison (Tartarus),” that “ our Lord went info 
Tartarus,” as “a Constant Reader” supposes (p. 355), or “‘ into a place 
of torment, among the souls of the wicked, such as is Tartarus.” But 
we believe, upon the authority of the parable of Dives and Lazarus, 
that Tartarus was so near to Paradise, in Hades, that though there was 
a gulf between them, they were in sight of each other, sufficiently near 
to allow Abraham to speak to, and to be recognised by Dives, and 
therefore sufficiently near for our Lord, in Abraham’s bosom, or Para- 
dise, to “ preach to the spirits in prison” (Tartarus). Admitting that 
this parable was altogether an imaginary scene, yet we cannot admit 
that it was framed except in accordance with the belief of the Jews,— 
and Gehenna could not be the “ place of torment” of Dives, though 
Tartarus was, because the final judgment is not to be passed till the end 
of all things, and Gehenna is not to be tenanted till then (see Rev. xx. 
14); and the parable proceeds upon the supposition that this time had 
not arrived, for the brethren of Dives were yet living. It would be 
folly to talk of sending a soul from Paradise to save men from Hell 
(Gehenna), if the final judgment had been passed, and all men had 
been changed from corruptible to incorruptible. On the explanation, 
therefore, of Homer and Hesiod, and on the authority of St. Peter, we 
do believe, that our Lord in Hades preached to prisoners in Tartarus ; 
and that this Tartarus is in the earth, in Hades ; and therefore, we con- 
elude, that as Satan was loosed thence before Adam was created, and must 
have been bound therein before he was loosed to tempt man,—Hades, 
and consequently the earth, had existence before “the first day” of 
Genesis. We really do not think “a Constant Reader” will dissent 
greatly from our views thus explained, nor tax us with heresy, or treating 
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* the soul’s immortality’’ with unconcern. The question of the earth’s 
antiquity, thus deduced, is not a geological, but a theological question ; 
and so far unconnected with the mere speculations of human science. 
If, however, such testimony is admissible for the antiquity of the earth, 
and the earth itself confirms this notion of antiquity; we have a curious 
proof of the confirmation which geology affords of the truth of the Bible, 
in a singular point, where agreement between ancient revelation and 
modern science would naturally be but little expected. Dr. Campbell, 
whose words we quote to give sanction to our interpretation of infernus, 
&c. has these statements. ‘ Now the word infernus in Latin compre- 
hends the receptacle of all the dead, and contains both e/ysium, the place 
of the blessed, and tartarus, the abode of the miserable. The term 
inferni ecomprehends all the inhabitants, good and bad, happy and 
wretched. The Latin words infernus and inferni bear evident traces 
of the notion that the repository of the souls of the departed is under the 
ground. This appears also to have been the opinion of both Greeks and 
Hebrews, and indeed of all antiquity.” —Dissertations, VI. part ii. § 2. 

** A Constant Reader” may, perhaps, continue to think lightly of 
such common authorities as Macknight and Schleusner, (though quoted 
by us simply because they are well known,) but Campbell and Pearson 
also furnish similar assistance; and we shall content ourselves for the 
present in using their names, as worth more than our own, till ‘a Con- 
stant Reader” has satisfied the Reviewer, that Ais right to dispute such 
** high authorities” is founded upon better claims to “ critical nicety” 
than theirs. ‘‘ Unknown to each other” as ‘“‘a Constant Reader” of, 
and a Constant Writer in, the Curistran RememBraNcer are, this 
must be held sufficient concession from the latter to the former, whose 
opinions and sentiments are in this communication valued at the same 
rate of exchange which they are respectively worth, and no more,—be 
that value on either side little or much. 


_—-— <S—-—- 


THE AMERICAN LITURGY. 
(Continued from page 564. ) 


Sir,—I proceed now to point out the alterations, made by the Ameri- 
can Church, in the retaining offices of the Book of Common Prayer. 

Matrimony.—In this office, the following rubrics are prefixed: ‘ The 
laws respecting matrimony, whether by publishing the banns in churches 
or by license, being different in the several states; every minister is 
left to the direction of those laws in every thing that regards the civil 
contract between the parties. 

* And when the banns are published, it shall be in the following form : 
—I publish the banns of marriage,” &c.; the form being the same as 
our own. 

“ At the day and time appointed for solemnization of matrimony, the 
persons to be married shall come into the body of the church, or shal/ 
be ready in some proper house, with their friends and neighbours; and 
there standing together, the man on the right hand, and the woman on 
the left, the minister shall say.” 

The Preface.—* Dearly beloved, we are gathered together here, in 
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the sight of God, and in the face of this company, to join together this 
man and this woman in holy matrimony ; which is commended of St. 
Paul to be honourable among all men; and therefore is not by any to 
be entered into unadvisedly or lightly, but reverentially, discreetly, 
advisedly, soberly, and in the fear of God. Into this holy estate these 
two persons present come now to be joined. If any man can show just 
cause why they may not lawfully be joined together, let him now speak, 
or else hereafter for ever hold his peace.” 

The rest of the office, with only a few slight, and probably uninten- 
tional alterations, down to the end of the Nuptial Benediction, is, except 
in two instances, precisely the same as our own. The two following 
alterations were no doubt intentional ; viz. the omission of the words, 
“* with my body I thee worship,” and the insertion of the Lord’s Prayer 
immediately before the prayer for nuptial grace, “‘O eternal God, 
Creator and Preserver of all mankind,” &c. 

The procession to the altar, during the repetition of a Psalm, with 

the whole of the beautiful service following the benediction, are unac- 
countably omitted. We fear that in England also this is too commonly 
done ; but for such omission among us no valid excuse can be found. 
It was evidently the design of our Reformers to preserve so much of the 
ancient custom as was laudable. This part of the office is indeed taken 
from the Missa pro Sponso ac Sponsd, which was usually celebrated before 
the Reformation; and is well followed up by the rubric that ‘‘ the new 
married persons should receive the holy Communion at the time of their 
marriage, or at the first opportunity after their marriage.” The shortness 
and abrupt termination of the American rite, when compared with the 
fulness of our own,—and with the care of our Reformers that the Nup- 
tial Contract and Benediction, like the same in the best and holiest ages 
of the Church (a custom too which there is little doubt prevailed even 
down to the time of the Reformation) should be followed, and as it 
were, sealed and consecrated by the Eucharist, during which the newly 
married persons should communicate,—must strike every one, on the first 
view. It is probable that the American Liturgy has suffered in this 
respect from the state of public feeling among a people, who, having no 
established church, find marriage treated for the most part as a mere 
civil contract. The design of the Christian Church has all along been 
to give it every’sanction which could be derived from religion, and to look 
upon it as a holy and sanctified state of life ; 1 cannot therefore but re- 
gret that this beautiful part of the office, which sets forth all this in so 
strong a light, has been thus unnecessarily torn away, without any 
apparent reason or advantage. 

Visitation of the Sick—The rubric about a special confession of sins, 
in certain cases, and the indicative form of absolution which follows, are 
entirely omitted. Into the truly “ vexata queestio” of the propriety or 
impropriety of such omission, it is not my intention to enter: without, 
however, wishing to prejudice such inquiry in the least, it may be 
simply named as a fact, that the prayer, ‘O most merciful God, who, 
according to the multitude of thy mercies, dost so put away the sins of 
those who truly repent,” &c., which is found in the Sacramentary of 
Gelasius, a.p. 494, was the original absolution used long before the 
introduction of the present indicative form. 
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Psalm cxxx. De profundis, is substituted for Psalm Ixxi. In te, Do- 
mine, speravi. 

The rest of the office is unaltered. At the end is the following 
rubric :— 

“ Prayers which may be said with the foregoing Service, or any part 
thereof, at the discretion of the minister.” 

Then follow the four Prayers which are added at the end of our own 
office; and in addition to these—three new forms, which are thus headed : 

“A Prayer which may be said by the Minister, in behalf of all pre- 
sent at the Visitation.” 

“A Prayer which may be said in case of sudden surprise and immc- 
diate danger.” 

“ A Thanksgiving for the beginning of a recovery.” 

Communion of the Sick.—This office, in all the rich fulness and 
variety of its beautiful rubrics, has been untouched by the hand of 
alteration. 

It can hardly be thought improper, in this place, when our atten- 
tion is thus drawn to these rubrics, to notice the fact, that their 
phraseology is different from that which is customary in the present 
day ; and which, by confining the word sacrament so exclusively to the 
Lord’s Supper, virtually makes it to be considered the only Sacrament, 
to the great confusion of all doctrinal propriety, as well as to the dispa- 
ragement of baptism. The language used in the authorized formularies 
of the Church is never that of receiving, or “taking the Sacrament ;” 
but “to receive the Communion—to communicate—to be admitted to 
the holy Communion,—when there is a Communion,—there shall be no 
Communion.” The simple word Sacrament, which is now so exclusively 
applied to the Eucharist, is unknown to the language of our Prayer 
Book, in such application; that language always applies some ad- 
junct to the word Sacrament, whenever that word is used in reference to 
the Communion, in order to explain and qualify it, and to appropriate 
it to that sense. 

There is another point regarding popular phraseology which may as 
conveniently be mentioned here, as in any other place. We are per- 
petually talking of “ reading prayers,” of “ performing service.” Now 
this language is quite wnauthorized: it is worse; it represents the 
Minister as merely a reader ; not as actually himself praying, but only 
as reading prayers ; or as a mere performer of a service, without being 
personally concerned and interested in it. An attempt was once made 
in the Romish Church to introduce the word perform with reference to 
the mass; but it was properly resisted. And yet in truth, compared 
with the Clergy of our Church in their ministrations, the Romish priests 
really might be said to perform the service of their church ; for the mass 
is a service in which there is more to be done than to be said, both with 
regard to its numerous ceremonies and actions, as well as to the effect 
supposed to be produced by its mere performance. Yet still the lan- 
guage of “ performing mass” is not tolerated in that church; the lan- 
guage invariably is, “ saying mass.” How much more, then, ought we 
to recur again to the language of our first Refurmers, and of our autho- 
rized formularies ; and to use on all occasions, the expression, “ saying 
prayers,” and never talk about reading them, or performing service! 
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In all the Acts of Parliament whereby the Church was established, in 
the canons and other authorized formularies, the ancient mode of speech 
concerning divine worship is invariably retained, and the service is 
always spoken of as being either “ said or sung.” 

In the Church, up to the period of the Reformation, the custom had 
been to reserve the sacramental elements in the Holy Communion from 
the public Liturgy, and not to consecrate them in private. There are 
many reasons for thinking that this practice was really derived from the 
apostolic age ; it has, at least, the most remote antiquity for its voucher. 
Few Protestant communities, we believe, have ever provided any com- 
munion for the sick at all; and some have even formally forbidden it ; 
whilst the custom of private consecration, in lieu of the more ancient 
practice of reserving the elements, was adopted by Cranmer at the advice 
and suggestion of Calvin, and other divines of the school of Zuingli. 
Indeed, considering the temper of the times, we are grateful that the 
custom of administering the Communion to the sick has been preserved 
to us at all; and, when we remember the enormous corruption of tran- 
substantiation, and the gross practices and superstitions so intimately 
connected with the reservation of the elements, the processions in which 
they were carried about for purposes of adoration, or made to ride 
before the pope in his journeys on an ambling nag; nay, how at one 
time such grievous sacrilege and profanation was committed that they 
were actually buried with the dead; there is, no doubt, in these enor- 
mous abuses of the custom a sufficient justification for changing it; and 
whilst, as we have seen, the American Church has restored several parts 
of the ancient ritual, she has not thought it expedient to depart from 
the English Church in this respect. 

In our own office itself, perhaps, some alterations might be made, 
both in the way of abbreviation, as well as to adopt it for a private cele- 
bration ; as the greater part of the office seems to imply the presence 
of the congregation in the church, rather than of only the “ two or three 
who are gathered together” in the sick man’s chamber. Although the 
American ritual is in these respects still less adapted for a private cele- 
bration than the English, yet the Reviewers did not, any more than our 
own Reformers, make any distinction between the office for the public 
and that for the private celebration. It is singular too that the Re- 
viewers, who, as was before observed, so tenaciously adhered to the use 
of the word Priest in the public Communion, have here used the word 
Minister ; for this there is no apparent reason, as the act of consecration 
by any one not in Priest’s orders would not, as a matter of course, be 
tolerated by the American Church. 

Burial of the Dead.—The alterations in this office are the following : 

Instead of the two Psalms, there is an anthem taken out of them, 
ending with the Gloria Patria. 

The Kyrie eleison, or short Litany, is omitted before the Lord’s 
Prayer; and the Minister may say one or both of the two prayers which 
follow it, at discretion. 

At the interment the following form is used. ‘ Forasmuch as it hath 
pleased Almighty God, in his wise providence, to take out of this world 
the soul of our deceased brother, we therefore commit his body to the 
ground; earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust; looking for the 
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general resurrection in the last day, and the life of the world to come, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ; at whose second coming in glorious 
majesty to judge the world, the earth and the sea shall give up their 
dead, and the corruptible bodies of those who sleep in him shall be 
changed, and made like unto his own glorious body ; according to the 
mighty working whereby he is able to subdue all things unto himself.” 

I confess, I have very little liking to this alteration. No doubt, the 
Reviewers thought the English form too strong; but, if so, a remedy 
should have been sought, where surely these Americans could have no 
difficulty in finding one; viz. in a restoration of ecclesiastical discipline 
over the people,—and not in lowering the form itself to the feelings and 
thoughts of a perverse and corrupt age. Circumstances too strong for 
the English Church prevent her from having recourse to the only 
proper remedy for this inconvenience ; still she continues her form in 
all its integrity; she does not lower the high and holy feelings with 
which the Christian ought to commit to the earth the bodies of “ his 
dear departed brethren,” because from a variety of causes many persons 
may be incapable of them; she says, such ought to be men’s feelings ; 
such ought to be their life and death, that their surviving brethren might 
have a good and joyful hope concerning them. If this be not so, let 
men look to it; but the Church must never consent to lower her 
standard of a Christian’s duty, of his hopes and privileges, because they 
are beyond the standard, and perhaps even the thoughts of the present 
generation. Surely it would be highly injudicious to bring down the 
doctrines and ritual of the Church to the ordinary level of the world, 
because worldly men sometimes may be present at her rites, or be in 
circumstances to participate in them. If men were what they ought to 
be, and what they might be if they strove; the English form is not too 
strong; and, surely, the consolation of true Christians in this and every 
age is not to be sacrificed to the ungodliness of the existing generation, 
or to the temporary circumstances of the Church during the unhappy 
suspension of her public discipline. Forms are the preservers and 
keepers of doctrines, and feelings, and thoughts which are of infinite 
importance ; and all experience shows that the latter never long survive, 
after the forms in which they had been embodied have been destroyed. 

The truths of religion, like the most costly essences, are of a nature 
too subtle and ethereal to be retained, when once the crystal vase which 
held them has been broken to pieces. Hence I grieve at the com- 
pliance with the unenlightened opinions and frivolous objections of. the 
ignorant in this respect, although on so many other points our Ame- 
rican brethren have so manfully stood up for the pure principles of the 
mother-church. 

Whilst on this painful part of the subject, that of objection and blame, 
I will bring forward another alteration, and one of a still more objec- 
tionable kind, although it is in the way of anticipation, because I would 
rather not again recur to the subject, and what is now said is equally 
applicable to both. In the Ordination of Priests, the English form is 
retained in all its integrity ; but then the Bishop may, at his discretion, 
use, instead of it, the following: ‘‘ Take thou authority to execute the 
office of a Priest in the Church of God now committed to thee by the 
imposition of our hands ; and be thou a faithful dispenser of the word 
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of God, and of his holy Sacraments: in the name,” &c. Now here we 
have the very important omission of the words, “ Receive the Holy 
Ghost for the office and work of a Priest ;” and also, “ whose sins thou 
dost forgive, they are forgiven ; and whose sins thou dost retain, they 
are retained.” It will readily be admitted, that these words have 
afforded a point for the frequent shafts of ridicule and malice; but what 
then? What part of christian faith has not done the same? and, after 
all, the great writers of our Church do acknowledge the absolute neces- 
sity for the conveyance of some spiritual authority, power, and influ- 
ence, in order to validate the due ministration of the Sacraments, and 
the other acts of the christian Priesthood. If the ministerial office be 
no more than such objections imply, strange would it be that St. Paul 
should have contemplated it with such awe and reverence, as to have 
eried out, in alarm and fear, ‘“‘ And who is sufficient for these things ?” 
It may indeed be objected, that we are hereby making Ordination a Sacra- 
ment : an answer is found in the fact, that, according to the strict definition 
of a Sacrament, which implies the express institution of Christ, and an 
outward visible sign appointed by him, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
are the only Sacraments in a strict and proper sense ; but, as we are 
not to suppose but that other spiritual blessings are, and may be com- 
municated in other ways, and the “ Church hath power to ordain rites 
and ceremonies ;” so Ordination, and Confirmation too, have been ever 
regarded as highly partaking of a sacramental character, though not 
proper Sacraments; as containing an invisible grace, although destitute 
of Christ’s express institution, and of a visible sign appointed by him: 
hence they are classed, by Jeremy Taylor and other standard writers, 
among those things to which they have given the name of “ Sacra- 
MENTALS.” 

We ought not certainly to attribute the same degree of importance to 
the Liturgical Forms, as to those which are Doctrinal, by which latter 
we chiefly mean the Creeds. The Creeds are the representatives of 
things in heaven; they have their end in themselves ; they stand upon 
their own ground; they are contained in, and dependent upon the 
words which convey them; in short, they are simply the words of God, 
with actual and existing provotypes in heaven. Liturgical forms, how- 
ever, if not quite so fixed and unalterable, do nevertheless approach 
nearly to the same point. Thus, how much would be lost to the Church, 
if Ordimation was to be conveyed in words which implied no spiritual 
influence and authority! how much, if our Burial of the Dead was 
regarded as nothing beyond a decent form of committing the body to 
the earth,—a form which might be equally used for Jews or heathens ! 
Yet the above Liturgical alterations go some way towards the admission 
of such principles. In the Liturgy which the dissenters have lately put 
forth, and which (I am informed) is used for the marriage of dissenters 
in one, at least, of the meeting-houses near the metropolis, these prin- 
ciples are carried into effect. The result is, that these men, who are 
ever making pretensions to an extraordinary degree of spiritual religion, 
have in reality deprived it of what is spiritual in the public offices of 
worships This is, however, only of a piece with the whole system of 
dissent; a system which aims at impossibilities, but has not the 
candour to admit its inevitable failure, There we see churches without 
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‘mmity or even a pretence of apostolicity; ordinations which confer 
nothing ; Sacraments to which they deny an invisible grace; anda 
professed orthodoxy without any acknowledged standard or confession 
of faith! What wonder then that a Liturgy in their hands should lose 
all its spirituality, and be lowered down to the mere “‘ caput mortuum” of 
a few of the external decencies and proprieties of civil life. In the present 
day, the American Church cannot be accused of any backwardness in 
the great cause of apostolical truth and order; in these respects even 
our own Church, I fear, might learn from her some useful truths. 
Should these observations meet the eye of any of the governors of 
that Church, I would entreat them to consider, whether it would not be 
possible to restore these rituals to their original forms? Had they been 
reviewed by authority of the present American Church and Conven- 
tion,—I speak it with all respect for the memory of the excellent 
bishops of the departed generation,—they would, I doubt not, have 
remained untouched. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


<-> 
CHURCH SOCIETIES, 


Mr. Eprtor,—I had hoped that before now the Church Societies 
would have become better supported, and some systematie arrangement 
been made by which the various members of the Church of England might 
be enabled more readily to co-operate with them. I trust, however, 
that towards this end something, if not much, has been done; and as I 
consider it extremely important that public attention should be fre- 
quently directed to the deeply interesting subject, allow me to request 
the favour of your making public the following considerations. 

We all believe that in this country the Church of England is: the 
“ pillar and ground of the truth,” that in her articles and services she 
* declares the whole counsel of God,” and does all she can to the com- 
mending herself to every man’s conscience in his sight. We know also 
that her design is, that every individual should walk by her apostolic 
rule, and, “ steadfast in faith, joyful through hope, and rooted: in 
charity,” attain by means of her divinely-appointed ministrations unto 
the fullest growth of christian stature. We know too that she would 
have all her members “go up together to the bouse of God as friends,” 
bearing one another's burdens, and exhibiting unto the ignorant-and 
those who are out of the way the same light of truth which guides their 
own feet in the way of peace. 

But, alas! through various causes, (but which I stop not to specify,) 
the Church of England has to mourn over the defection of many from 
the faith, to witness the deplorable but natural effects'‘of heresy and 
schism, and to lament that some in the rank of her sons, of whom’ she 
had reason to hope better things, are found rather lukewarm and indif- 
ferent than zealous, watchful, and persevering. Meanwhile, she has to 
train up other sons—to bear with their weaknesses—to minister to their 
wants—to maintain with godly jealousy the truth, pointing» to the 
Scriptures as its standard—to afford instruction to all who oppose them- 
VOL. XIX. NO. X. 4. 
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selves —to follow those who have left their native shores with the con- 
solations and restraints of religion, and, as far as practicable, to deliver 
the message of the gospel to every creature under heaven. 

Now how the Church may be best assisted in the discharge of these 
arduous and multifarious duties, it concerns each of her sons anxiously 
to inquire. I say, advisedly, each of her sons; for as her privileges 
belong to each, so, obviously, her duties and responsibilities pertain to 
each also. We are too apt to mistake on this point, and regard ourselves 
as isolated individuals, unconnected with the Church into which we were 
baptized, and dissociated from those who in truth are fellow-members 
with ourselves of her body. But the Church does not by any means so 
regard our situation, She takes a more scriptural, and, therefore, a 
more correct view of the subject. She calls upon each member as a 
living part of herself, to promote all the various and solemn ends of her 
incorporation. The eye, she knows “ cannot say to the hand, I have 
no need of thee, neither the head to the feet, I have no need of you.” 
And therefore it is that that which would seem the duty of the Church as 
a body becomes in effect the duty of its several and individual members. 
Each one has not the same functions to perform, but each has his part 
assigned him, and each in his place must contribute to the edification 
of the christian body. And hence, too, it is that the societies of tle 
Church become such interesting objects of our consideration and regard, 
being in fact sections of ourselves, designed to fulfil those parts of our 
duty which unassociated we cannot accomplish. Emanating from the 
Church—professing themselves handmaids to the Church—patronized 
by every Bishop of the Church—subserving the various purposes of the 
Church, they are, in the most emphatic manner, Cuurcu Socreries ; 
not so only in name, but in reality and truth. ‘They are calculated at 
once to build up her waste places and to stretch out the curtains of her 
habitation, 

I hardly need mention that the societies referred to are those fur 
Building and Enlarging Churches, Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
Propagating the Gospel, and that by their conjunctive agency the work 
of christian education is carried on. Of the National Society I say 
nothing, for that, happily, has now established itself in almost every 
parish in the kingdom, and is opening our eyes to the ulterior process 
of education which the former societies contemplate. The babe in 
Christ and the full grown Christian come in turn under their fostering 
influence; or rather are referred by them to the Church, which is the 
acknowledged “ storehouse and direct channel of grace,—a divine ordi- 
nance, not merely to be maintained for order’s sake, or because schism 
is a sin, but to be approached joyfully and expectantly as a definite 
instrument, or rather as the appointed means of spiritual blessings.’’* 
And it is because the Church Societies are so very intimately connected 
with the Church, that they possess the powerful and irresistible claim 
they do to the affectionate sympathy of her members. Nor let it ever 
be forgotten, that the combined efforts of all the Societies are necessary 
to enable even one of them to fulfil its own specific designs, so entirely 
dependent is each upon the habitual co-operation of the others: for 





* Tracts for the Times, Advertisement, vol. i. 
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education commenced at school must be followed up at home. Bibles 
and books must therefore be supplied, and the value and importance of 
Parochial Church Associations is obvious. Again, religious principles 
early implanted require strengthening and maturing by regular attend- 
ance upon divinely-appointed means.of grace, and by pastoral super- 
intendence ; and hence also the necessity of increasing the number of 
churehes and the facilities of ministerial intercourse. And since, too, it 
is as much a Christian’s duty to propagate the faith as it is to maintain 
it when once received, it follews, that suitable means should be used for 
the former purpose as well as for the latter. 

Thus the several objects of the Church Societies are placed in pro- 
gressive view before us; and the same active christian principle which 
induces us to support a charity school, or circulate the Bible or the 
Prayer Book, or build a church in our own /and, should constrain us 
also to labour contemporaneously for the propagation of the gospel in 
foreign parts; or in other words, the same christian energy which 
prompts us to seck the glory of God and the good of man here, should 
extend itself to distant regions, and there, too, make use essentially of 
the same means that it employs here. 

The highest duties of the Church of England, therefore, are precisely 
those which each of her faithful sons, according to his station, is called 
upon to discharge, and the efficient agents by which those duties may 
be discharged are her own societies. By these two weighty considera- 
tions, then, if by no others, the Church Societies urge their claims upon 
our heedful attention. They appeal to us as Christians, as church- 
men, as individuals, as brethren, and press their suit with the most 
vehement importunity. For thus, in fine, stands the whole matter: 
the Church requires help, and we HEX sons must help her—our brethren 
need to be strengthened, and we must strengthen them-—the truth must 
be maintained, and we must maintain it—the ignorant must be in- 
structed, and we must instruct them—heresy must be repressed, and 
WE must repress it—schism must be discountenanced, and we must 
discountenance it—christian union must be promoted, and wr must 
promote it—the gospel also must be propagated, and we ARE THE 
1 ERSONS to propagate it. 

The argument, then, brings itself home to the breast of each member 
of the Church. ‘“ For we being many, are one body in Christ, and 
every one members one of another.” May we be enabled to understand 
our true position, and rightly to estimate our high privileges. May 
the Church be strengthened and enlarged. May her sons more and 
more ‘* provoke one another to love and good works.” May her 
Societies be fostered and encouraged, affectionate associations formed in 
their aid, and sermons preached. May her daily prayer of faith be 
answered, and “all that profess and call themselves Christians be led 
into the way of truth, and hold the faith, in unity of spirit, in the bond 
of peace, and in righteousness of life.” And may we determine to do 
our utmost towards making “ the way of God known upon earth, his 
saving health among all nations.” 

Karnestly desiring the co-operation of yourself and your readers, I 
remain, Mr. Editor, your constant reader, 


X. 
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SERVICE PERFORMED AT THE HEALING OF THE KING'S EVIL. 


Mr, Epitor,—I send you, as not unworthy, perhaps, of preservation 
in the pages of the Curistian RememBRAncer, a curious relic of the 
superstition of our forefathers. It is the service performed at the healing 
of the king’s evil; and though of rare occurrence, you will probably 
learn with surprise that it is copied from a Book of Common Prayer, 
printed by Bill, the Queen’s printer, so late as the year 1708, 

Yours truly, 
P. A. E. 


AT THE HEALING. 


Prevent us, O Lord, in all our doings, with thy most gracious 
favour, and further us with thy continual help, that in all our works, 
begun, continued, and ended in thee, we may glorify thy holy name ; 
and finally, by thy mercy, obtain everlasting life, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


The Holy Gospel is written in the 16th chapter of St. Mark, begin- 
ning at the 14th verse. 

Jesus appeared unto the eleven as they sat at meat, and upbraided 
them with their unbelief and hardness of heart, because they believed 
not them which had seen him after he was risen. And he said unto 
them, Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature. 
He that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved ; but he that believeth 
not shall be damned. And these signs shall follow them that believe ; in 
my name they shall cast out devils,—they shall speak with new 
tongues,—they shall take up serpents; and if they drink any deadly 
thing it shall not hurt them ; they shall lay their hands on the sick, and 
they shall recover. So, then, after the Lord had spoken unto them, he 
was received up into heaven, and sat on the right hand of God. And 
they went forth, and preached everywhere, the Lord working with 
them, and confirming the word with signs following. 


Let us pray. 


Lord, have mercy upon us. 
Christ, have mercy upon us. 
Lord, have mercy upon us. 


Our Father, which art in heaven; hallowed be thy name; thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done in earth, as it isin heaven. Give us 
this day our daily bread. And forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespass against us. And lead us not into temptation; but 
deliver us from evil: for thine is the kingdom, the power, and the 
glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 

Then shail the infirm persons, one by one, be presented to (he Queen upon their knees ; 
and as every one is presented, and while the Queen is laying her hands upon them, and 
putting the gold about their necks, the Chaplain that officiates, turning himself to 
Her Majesty, shall say these words following : 

God give a blessing to this work ; and grant that these sick persons, 
on whom the Queen Jays her hands, may recover, through Jesus Christ 


our Lord, 


' 














A Prayer, §c. 


After all have been presented, the Chaplain shall say, 


Vers. O Lord, save thy servants ; 

Resp. Who put their trust in thee. [These answers are to 

Vers. Send them help from thy holy place ; be made by them that 

Resp. And evermore mightily defend them. ante 0 be Biel 

Vers Help us, O God of our salvation ; 

Resp. And for the glory of thy name, deliver us, and be merciful 
unto us sinners, for thy name’s sake. 

Vers. O Lord, hear our prayers ; 

Resp, And let our cry come unto thee. 


Let us pray. 


O Almighty God, who art the giver of all health, and the aid of them 
that seek to thee for succour, we call upon thee for thy help and good- 
ness mercifully to be showed upon these thy servants, that they being 
healed of their infirmities, may give thanks unto thee in thy holy 
church; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Then the Chaplain, standing with his face towards them that come to be healed, shall say, 


The Almighty Lord, who is a most strong tower to all them that put 
their trust in him, to whom all things in heaven, in earth, and under 
the earth, do bow, and obey, be now and evermore your defence, and 
make you know and feel that there is none other name under heaven 
given to man, in whom, and through whom, you may receive health 
and salvation, but only the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 
fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with us all, evermore. Amen. 


ciel 


A PRAYER WHICH IS USED DAILY BY THE PATIENTS OF THE 
ROYAL SEA-BATHING INFIRMARY, MARGATE. 


O Lorp! God Almighty ! Creator and Preserver of heaven and 
earth! we, thine unworthy servants, present ourselves with all humility 
before thy divine majesty, to offer unto thee the heartfelt tribute of 
praise and thanksgiving for the numberless blessings which, of thy 
goodness and mercy, we enjoy. We bless thee for our creation, preser- 
vation, and for all the comforts and conveniences of this life: but, above 
all, for thine inestimable love in the redemption of the world by our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; for the means of grace, and for the hope of glory: 
and we beseech thee so to support us with thy Holy Spirit, that we, who 
cannot do any thing that is good without thee, may, by thee, be 
enabled to live according to thy will. 

Conscious of the frequent offences we are committing against thy 
laws, in thought, word, and deed, we acknowledge that it is of thy mercy 
alone that we are not consumed. Thy property is ever to have mercy ; 
neither wouldest thou the death of a sinner, but that he should rather 
turn from his sin and be saved. 

Spare us, therefore, good Lord! Spare us whom thou hast redeemed, 
and enter not into judgment with thy servants ; but so turn thing anger 
from us, who meekly acknowledge our vileness, and truly repent us of 
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our faults, that, by thy pardon and peace, we may be cleansed from all 
our sins, and may serve thee with a quiet mind all the days. of our 
life. Keep us, we beseech thee, under the protection of thy good pro- 
vidence, that, by the guidance of thine almighty hand, we may so pass 
through things temporal, that finally we lose not the things eternal. 

Teach all who are in this house to bear with cheerful resignation the 
bodily afflictions with which it hath pleased thee to visit us, and to 
express our gratitude for the assistance which thou hast disposed the ~ 
hearts of our benefactors to extend unto us, by a sincere endeavour on 
our part to assist each other. Bless those whom thou hast made the 
instruments of thy mercy towards us ; and, if such be thy gracious will, 
prosper the means employed to restore us to our former health ; but if 
thou hast otherwise appointed in thy wise councils, yet make our 
repentance perfect, our faith strong, our hope steadfast, and our passage 
safe, that, when thou shalt cal] our souls from the prison of the body, they 
may enter into the rest of the sons of God, and the bosom of blessedness, 
and be with the holy Jesus for ever and ever. 

Accept, O Lord! of our prayers and supplications for all estates and 
conditions of men; extend to the most distant regions of the world the 
inestimable blessing of thy true religion, and grant that all who believe 
in thy holy word, may live in unity and godly love. Pour thy blessings 
upon the head of thy servant our most gracious Sovereign, and on those 
who are put in authority under her; direct and prosper all their con- 
sultations, that all things may be so ordered and settled by their endea- 
vours, that peace and happiness, truth and justice, religion and piety, 
inay be established among us for all generations. Look with the eyes 
of mercy on those who in this transitory life are in trouble, sorrow, necd, 
sickness, or any other adversity ; give them comfort and sure confidence 
in thee, and in thy due time a happy deliverance out of all their 
afflictions. 

Finally, we beseech thee, O Lord, mercifully to incline thine ears to 
us, that have made now our prayers and supplications unto thee, and 
grant that those things which we have faithfully asked according to thy 
will, may effectually be obtained to the relief of our necessity, and to 
the setting forth of thy glory, through Jesus Christ our Lord, in whose 
blessed name and words we continue to pray, saying, 

Our Father, which art in heaven; hallowed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven. Give 
us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give them that trespass against us. And lead us not into temptation ; 
but deliver us from evil: For thine is the kingdom, the power, and the 
glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


~~ -—- 


Time.—It is very remarkable, that God, who gives plenteously to all 
his creatures such other things as are necessary for them, seems how- 
ever to be strait-handed as to the distribution of our time; and gives 
it us, not as nature gives us rivers, to drown us, but drop by drop, 
minute by minute. So that we can never live two minutes together, 
but God takes away one, when he gives another. 
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ON REVISITING TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, AFTER 


TWENTY YEARS’ ABSENCE. 
BY THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THOMAS SPRING RICE. 


Tuy walls to me are vocal. Many a sound 

Of solemn warning and of stern reproof 

Echoes beneath those arches.—‘Time misused 

And opportunity for ever lost— 

Powers misapplied ;--these thoughts of deep remorse 
All, all around me rise, like angry shades 

Which haunt the midnight of some murderer. 

Oh! had such thoughts flowed earlier o’er my mind, 
I should not now lament its barrenness. 

Had they but roused me to some strenuous deeds, 
In more enduring love for human kind, 

Purging my soul from sloth and selfishness—- 

Had those whose bright examples might have taught 
To scorn the earth, and humbly strive for heaven— 
Had these but shed due influence, noble acts 

Had sprung from noble thoughts—Duty and Joy, 
Like two fair sisters with their arms entwined 

And glances love returning, had led on, 

Through deeds of manly usefulness below, 

To the inheritance of brighter crowns. 


But though the sun his mid-day height has passed, 
Light yet remaineth while ‘tis given to work— 
Then let me not, a vile and abject thing, 

Pass in a world of dreams my life away— 

Or bubble-like, float down the stream of life— 
Or like an autumn leaf circling aloft 

Whirl in a useless orbit. 

The drowsy joys of indolent repose, 

Or the unmeaning laugh of vapid mirth, 
Accomplish not man’s destiny. Tis his 

To will—to do—to suffer—days of toil 

And nights of watching—and to cast his lot— 
To live for others—or to live in vain. 


Before the Spirit to Bethesda’s pool 

Gave healing power, the waters first were moved : 
Could but such influence reach a worm like me, 
And rouse from torpor, life new life would gain ; 
And, like the eagle springing towards the sun, 
The soul, on angel-pinions borne, would seek 
Eternal beauty—undecaying truth, 

Wisdom heaven-taught, and virtue strong in faith, 
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LAW REPORT. 
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No. L.— Aa Act for the Amendment of the Laws with respect to Wills.— 
1 Vie. Cap. XXVI. 3d July, 1837. 


Be it enacted by the Queen’s most 
excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the lords spiri- 
tual and temporal, and commons in 
this present Parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, 
Thatthe words and expressions herein- 
after mentioned, which in their ordi- 
nary signification have a more confined 
or a different meaning, shall in this 
Act, except where the nature of the 
provision or the context of the Act 
shall exclude such construction, be 
interpreted as follows; (that is to 
say,) the word ** Will” shall extend to 
a testament and toa codicil, and to an 
appointment by will or by writing in 
the nature of a will in exercise of a 
power, and also toa disposition by will 
and testament or devise of the custody 
and tuition of any child, by virtue of 
an Act passed in the twelfth year of 
the reign of King Charles the Second, 
intituled “ An Act for taking away the 
Court of Wards and Liveries, and 
Tenures in capite and by Knights ser- 
vice, and Purveyance, and for settling 
a Revenue upon his Majesty in lieu 
thereof,”"* or by virtue of an Act 

assed in the Parliament of Ireland 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth years 
of the reign of King Charles the 
Second, intituled “ An Act for taking 
away the Court of Wards and Liveries, 
and Tenures in capite and by Knights 
Service,”+ and to any other testa- 
mentary disposition ; and the words 
“real estate” shall extend to manors, 
advowsons, messuages, lands, tithes, 
rents, and hereditaments, whether 
freehold, customary freehold, tenant 
right, customary or copyhold, or of 
any other tenure, and whether cor- 
poreal, incorporeal, or personal, and 
to any undivided share thereof, and to 


any estate, right, or interest (other 
than a chattel interest) therein; and 
the words “ personal estate” shall 
extend to leasehold estates and other 
chattels real, and also to monies, shares 
of government and other funds, secu- 
rities for money (not being real estates) 
debts, choses in action, rights, credits, 
goods, and all other property whatso- 
ever which by law devolves upoa the 
executor or administrator, and to any 
share or interest therein; and every 
word importing the singular number 
only shall extend and be applied to 
several persons or things as well as 
one persou or thing; and every word 
importing the masculine gender only 
shall extend and be applied to a female 
as well as a male. 

II. And be it further enacted, That 
an Act passed in the thirty-second 
year of the reign of King Henry the 
Eighth, intituled “ The Act of Wills, 
Wards, and Primer Seisins, whereby 
a man may devise two parts of his 
Land ;"} and also an Act passed in 
the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth years 
of the reign of the said King Henry 
the Eighth, intituled “‘ The Bill con- 
cerning the explanation of Wills;’’§ 
and also an Act passed in the Par- 
liament of Ireland in the tenth 
year of the reign of King Charles 
the First, intituled “ An Act how 
Lands, Tenements, etc. may be dis- 
posed by Will or otherwise, and con- 
cerning Wards and Primer Seisins ;”’|| 
and also so much of an Act passed in 
the twenty-ninth year of the reign of 
King Charles the Second, intituled 
“An Act for Prevention of Frauds 
and Perjuries,"§ and of an Act passed 
in the Parliament of Ireland in the 
seventh year of the reign of King 
William the Third, entituled “ An Act 





* 12 Car. 2. c. 24. 
§ 34 & 35 H. 8. cc. 5. 


+ 14 & 15 Car. 2. ([.) 
|| 10 Car. 1. Sess. 2. cc. 2, (I.) 


+ 32 H. 8,c¢. 1. 
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for the Prevention of Frauds and 
Perjuries,”* as relates to devises or 
bequests of lands or tenements, or 
to the revocation or alteration of any 
devise in writing of any lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments, or any clause 
thereof, or to the devise of any estate 
pur autre vie, or to any such estate 
being assets, or to nuncupative wills, 
or to the repeal, altering, or changing 
of any will in writing concerning any 
goods or chattels or personal estate, 
or any clause, devise, or bequest 
therein ; and also so much of an Act 
passed in the fourth and fifth years of 
the reign of Queen Anne, intituled 
“An Act for the Amendment of the 
Law and the better Advancement of 
Justice ;"¢ and of an Act passed in 
the Parliament of Ireland in the sixth 
year of the reign of Queen Anne, in- 
tituled An Act for the Amendment 
of the Law and the better Advance- 
ment of Justice, as relates toWitnesses 
to Nuncupative Wills ;’’{ and also so 
much of an Act passed in the four- 
teenth year of the reign of King 
George the Second, intituled “ An 
Act to amend the Law concerning 
Common Recoveries, and to explain 
and amend an Act made in the twenty- 
ninth year of the reign of King Charles 
the Second, intituled ‘An Act for 
Prevention of Frauds and Perjuries,’ 
as relates to Estates pur autre vie ;§ 
and also an Act passed in the twenty- 
fifth year of the reign of King George 
the Second, intituled “An Act for 
avoiding and putting an end to cer- 
tain Doubts and Questions relating 
to the Attestation of Wills and Codi- 
cils concerning Real Estates in that 
part of Great Britain called England, 
and in his Majesty’s Colonies and 
Plantations in America, except so far 
as relates to his Majesty’s Colonies 
and Plantations in America;"|| and 
also an Act passed in the Parliament of 
Ireland in the same twenty-fifth year 
of the reign of King George the Second, 
imtituled “An Act for the avoiding 
and putting an end to certain Doubts 
and Questions relating to the Attesta- 
tions of Wills and Codicils concerning 
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Real Estates ;"( and also an Act 
passed in the fifty-fifth year of the 
reign of King George the Third, in- 
tituled ‘An Act to remove certain 
Difficultiesin the Disposition of Copy- 
hold Estates by Will,’’** shall be, and 
the same are hereby repealed, except 
so far as the same Actsor any of them 
respectively relate to any wills or 
estates pur autre vie to which this 
Act does not extend. 

Ill. And be it further enacted, 
That it shall be lawful for every per- 
son to devise, bequeath, or dispose of, 
by his will executed in manner herein- 
after required, all real estate and all 
personal estate which he shall be en- 
titled to, either at law or in equity, at 
the time of his death, and which if not 
so devised, bequeathed, or disposed of 
would devolve upon the heir at law, 
or customary heir of him, or, if he 
became entitled by descent, of his an- 
cestor, or upon his executor or admi- 
nistrator ; and that the power hereby 
given shall extend to all real estate of 
the nature of customary freehold or 
tenant right, or customary or copyhoild, 
notwithstanding that the testator may 
not have surrendered the same to the 
use of his will, or notwithstanding 
that, being entitled as heir, devisee, or 
otherwise to be admitted thereto, he 
shall not have been admitted thereto, 
or notwithstanding that the same, in 
consequence of the want of a custem 
to devise or surrender to the use of a 
will or otherwise, could not at law 
have been disposed of by will if this 
Act had not been made, or notwith- 
standing that the same, in consequence 
of there being a custom that a will or 
a surrender to the use of a will should 
continue in force for a limited time 
only, or any other special custom, 
could not have been disposed of by 
will according to the power contained 
in this Act, if this Act had not»been 
made; and also to estates pur autre 
vie, whether there shall or shall not be 
any special occupant thereof, and 
whether the same shall be freehold, 
customary freehold, tenant right, eus- 
tomary or copyhold, or of any other 
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tenure, and whether the same shall be 
a corporeal or an incorporeal heredi- 
tament ; and also to all contingent, 
executory or other future interests in 
any real or personal estate, whether 
the testator may or may not be ascer- 
tained as the person or one of the 
persons in whom the same respectively 
may become vested, and whether he 
may be entitled thereto under the 
instrument by which the same respec- 
tively were created or under any dispo- 
sition thereof by deed or will; and 
also to all rights of entry for conditions 
broken, and other rights of entry; and 
also to such of the same estates, in- 
terests, and rights respectively, and 
other real and personal estate, as the 
testator may be entitled to at the time 
of his death, notwithstanding that he 
may become entitled to the same sub- 
sequently to the execution of his will. 
[V. Provided always, and be it 
further enacted, That where any real 
estate of the nature of customary free- 
hold or tenant right, or customary 
or copyhold, might, by the custom of 
the manor of which the same is holden, 
have been surrendered to the use of a 
will, and the testator shall not have 
surrendered the same to the use of 
his will, no person entitled or claim- 
ing to be entitled thereto by virtue of 
such will shall be entitled to be ad- 
mitted, except upon payment of all such 
stamp duties, fees, and sums of money 
as would have been lawfully due and 
payable in respect of the surrendering 
of such real estate to the use of the 
will, or in respect of presenting, regis- 


tering, or enrolling such surrender, if 


the same real estate had been sur- 
rendered to the use of the will of such 
testator: Provided also, that where 
the testator was entitled to have been 
admitted to such real estate, and 
might, if he had been admitted there- 
to, bave surrendered the same to the 
use of his will, and shall not have been 
admitted thereto, no person entitled or 
claiming to be entitled to such real 
estate in consequence of such will 
shall be entitled to be admitted to the 
same real estate by virtue thereof, 
except on payment of all such stamp 
duties, fees, fine, and sums of money 
as would have been lawfully due and 
payable in respect of the admittance 


of such testator to such real estate, 
and also of all such stamp duties, fees, 
and sums of money as would have 
been lawfully due and payable in 
respect of surrendering such real 
estate to the use of the will, or of pre- 
senting, registering, or enrolling such 
surrender, had the testator been duly 
admitted to such real estate, and 
afterwards surrendered the same to 
the use of his will; all which stamp 
duties, fees, fine, or sums of money 
due as aforesaid shall be paid in ad- 
dition to the stamp duties, fees, fine, 
or sums of money due or payable on 
the admittance of such person so en- 
titled or claiming to be entitled to the 
same real estate as aforesaid. 

V. And be it further enacted, That 
when any real estate of the nature of 
customary freehold or tenant right, or 
customary or copyhold, shall be dis- 
posed of by will, the lord of the manor 
or reputed manor of which such real 
estate is holden, or his steward, or 
the deputy of such steward, shall 
cause the will by which such disposi- 
tion shall be made, or so much thereof 
as shall contain the disposition of such 
real estate, to be entered on the court 
rolls of such manor orreputed manor ; 
and when any trusts are declared by 
the will of such real estate, it shall not 
be necessary to enter the declaration 
of such trusts, but it shall be sufficient 
to state in the entry on the court rolls 
that such real estate is subject to the 
trusts declared by such will; and 
when any such real estate could not 
have been disposed of by will if this 
Act had not been made, the same 
fine, heriot, dues, duties, and services 
shall be paid and rendered by the de- 
visee as would have been due from the 
customary heir in case of the descent 
of the same real estate, and the lord 
shall as against the devisee of such 
estate have the same remedy for reco- 
vering and enforcing such fine, heriot, 
dues, duties, and services as he is now 
entitled to for recovering and enforc- 
ing the same from or against the cus- 
tomary heir in case of a descent. 

VI. And be it further enacted, That 
if no disposition by will shall be made 
of any estate pur autre vie, of a 
freehold nature, the same shall be 
chargeable in the hands of the heir, 



































if it shall come to him by reason of 
special occupancy, as assets by de- 
scent, as in the case of freeheld land in 
fee simple ; and in case there shall be 
no special occupant of any estate pur 
autre vie, whether freehold or custo- 
mary freehold, tenant right, customary 
or copyhold, or of any other tenure, 
and whether a corporeal or incorporeal 
hereditament, it shall go to the execu- 
tor or administrator of the party that 
had the estate thereof by virtue of the 
grant; and if the same shall come to 
the executor or administrator, either 
by reason of a special occupancy or 
by virtue of this Act, it shall be assets 
in his hands, and shall go and be ap- 
plied and distributed in the same 
manner as the personal estate of the 
testator or intestate. 

VIl. And be it further enacted, 
That no will made by any person under 
the age of twenty-one years shall be 
valid, 

VIII. Provided also, and be it fur- 
ther enacted, That no will made by 
any married woman shall be valid, 
except such a will as might have been 
made by a married woman before the 
passing of this Act. 

IX. And be it further enacted, That 
no will shall be valid unless it shall 
be in writing and executed in manner 
hereinafter mentioned; (that is to 
say,) it shall be signed at the foot or 
end thereof by the testator, or by some 
other person in his presence and by 
his direction; and such signature shall 
be made or acknowledged by the tes- 
tator in the presence of two or more 
witnesses present at the same time, 
and such witnesses shall attest, and 
shall subscribe the will in the presence 
of the testator, but no form of attesta- 
tion shall be necessary. 

X. And be it further enacted, That 
no appointment made by will, in exer- 
cise of any power, shall be valid, unless 
the sume be executed in manner here- 
inbefore required: and every will 
executed in manner hercinbetore re- 
quired shall, so far as respects the 
execution and attestation thereof, be 
a valid execution of a power of ap- 
pointment by will, notwithstanding it 
shall have been expressly required that 
a will made in exercise of such power 
should be executed with some addi- 
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tional or other form of execution or 
solemnity. 

XI. Provided always, and be it fur- 
ther enacted, That any soldier being in 
actual military service, or any mariner 
or seaman being at sea, may dispose 
of his personal estate, as he might 
have done before the making of this 
Act. 

XII. And be it further enacted, 
That this Act shall not prejudice or 
affect any of the provisions contained 
in an Act passed in the eleventh year 
of the reign of his Majesty King 
George the Fourth and the first year 
of the reign of his late Majesty King 
William the Fourth, intituled “An 
Act to amend and consolidate the 
Laws relating tothe Pay of the Royal 
Navy,” respecting the wills of petty 
officers and seamen in the royal navy, 
and non-commissioned officers of ma- 
rines, and marines, so far as relates to 
their wages, pay, prize money, bounty 
money, and allowances, or other 
monies payable in respect of ser- 
vices in her Majesty’s navy. 

XIII. And be it further enacted, 
That every will executed in manner 
hereinbefore required shall be valid 
without any other publication thereof. 

XIV. And be it further enacted, 
That if any person who shall attest 
the execution of a will shall at the 
time of the execution thereof or at 
any time afterwards be incompeten 
to be admitted a witness to prove the 
execution thereof, such will shall not 
on that account be invalid. 

XV. And be it further enacted, That 
if any person shall attest the execution 
of any will to whom or to whose wife 
or husband any beneficial devise, le- 
gacy, estate, interest, gift, or ap- 
pointment, of or affecting any real or 
personal estate (other than and except 
charges and directions for the pay- 
ment of any debt or debts), shall be 
thereby given or made, such devise, 
legacy, estate, interest, gift, or appoint- 
ment shail, so far only as concerns 
such person attesting the execution of 
such will, or the wife or husband of 
such person, or any person claiming 
under such person or wife or husband, 
be utterly null and void, and such 
person so attesting shall be admitted 
as a witness to prove the execution 
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of such will, or to prove the validity 
or invalidity thereof, notwithstanding 
such devise, legacy, estate, interest, 
gift, or appointment mentioned in 
such will. 

XVI. And be it further enacted, 
That in case by any will any real or 
personal estate shall be charged with 
any debt or debts, and any creditor, 
or the wife or husband of any creditor, 
whose debt is so charged, shall attest 
the execution of such will, such cre- 
ditor notwithstanding such charge 
shall be admitted a witness to prove 
the execution of such will, or to prove 
the validity or invalidity thereof. 

XVII. And be it further enacted, 
That no person shall, on account of 
his being an executor of a will, be in- 
competent to be admitted a witness 
to prove the execution of such will, or 
a witness to prove the validity or in- 
validity thereof. 

XVIII. And be it further enacted, 
That every will made by a man or 
woman shall be revoked by his or her 
marriage (except a will made in exer- 
cise of a power of appointment, when 
the real or personal estate thereby ap- 
pointed would not in default of such 
appointment pass to his or her heir, cus- 
tomary heir, executor, or administrator, 
or the person entitled as his or her 
next of kin, under the statute of dis- 
tributions.) 

XIX. And be it further enacted, 
That no wil] shall be revoked by any 
presumption of an intention on the 
ground of an alteration in circum- 
stances, 

XX. And be it further enacted, 
That no will or codicil, or any part 
thereof, shall be revoked otherwise 
than as aforesaid, or by another will 
or codicil executed in manner herein- 
before required, or by some writing 
declaring an intention to revoke the 
same, and executed in the manner in 
which a willis hereinbefore required to 
be executed, or by the burning, tearing, 
or otherwise destroying the same by 
the testator, or by some person in his 
presence and by his direction, with the 
intention of revoking the same. 

XXI, And be it further enacted, 
That no obliteration, interlineation, or 
other alteration made in any will after 
the execution thereof shall be valid or 


have any effect, except so far as the 
words or effect of the will before such 
alteration shall not be apparent, unless 
such alteration shall be executed in 
like manner as hereinbefore is re- 
quired for the execution of the will ; 
but the will, with such alteration as 
part thereof, shall be deemed to be 
duly executed if the signature of the 
testator and the subscription of the 
witnesses be made in the margin or 
on some other part of the will op- 
posite or near to such alteration, or 
at the foot or end of or opposite to a 
memorandum referring to such alter- 
ation, and written at the end or some 
other part of the will. 

XXII. And be it further enacted, 
That no will or codicil or any part 
thereof, which shall be in any manner 
revoked, shall be revived otherwise 
than by the re-execution thereof, or 
by a codicil executed in manner here- 
inbefore required, and showing an 
intention to revive the same; and 
when any will or codicil which shall 
be partly revoked, and afterwards 
wholly revoked, shall be revived, 
such revival shall not extend to so 
much thereof as shall have been re- 
voked before the revocation of the 
whole thereof, unless an intention to 
the contrary shall be shown. 

XXIII. And be it further enacted, 
That no conveyance or other Act 
made or done subsequently to the 
execution of a will of or relating to 
any real or personal estate therein 
comprised, except an Act by which 
such will shall be revoked as aforesaid, 
shall prevent the operation of the will 
with respect to such estate or interest 
in such real or personal estate as the 
testator shall have power to dispose of 
by will at the time of his death. 

XXIV. And be it further enacted, 
That every will shall be construed, 
with reference to the real estate and 
personal estate comprised in it, to 
speak and take effect as if it had been 
executed immediately before the death 
of the testator, anless a contrary in- 
tention shall appear by the will. 

XXV. And be it turther enacted, 
That unless a contrary intention shall 
appear by the will, such real estate or 
interest therein as shall be comprised 
or intended to be comprised in any 
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devise in such will contained, which 
shall fail or be void by reason of the 
death of the devisee in the lifetime of 
the testator, or by reason of such de- 
vise being coutrary to law or other- 
wise incapable of taking effect, shall 
be included in the residuary devise (if 
any) contained in such will. 

XXVI. And be it further enacted, 
That a devise of the land of the tes- 
tator, or of the land of the testator in 
any place or in the occupation of any 
person mentioned in his will, or other- 
wise described in a general manner, 
and any other general devise which 
would describe a customary, copy- 
hold, or leasehold estate if the testa- 
tor bad no freehold estate which could 
be described by it, shall be construed 
to include the customary, copyhold, 
and leasehold estates of the testator, 
or his customary, copyhold, and lease- 
hold estates, or any of them, to which 
such description shall extend, as the 
case may be, as well as freehold 
estates, unless a contrary intention 
shall appear by the will. 

XXVII. And be it further enacted, 
That a general devise of the real 
estate of the testator, or of the real 
estate of the testator in any place or 
in the occupation of any person men- 
tioned in his will, or otherwise de- 
scribed in a general manner, shall be 
construed to include any real estate, 
or any real estate to which such de- 
scription sball extend (as the case may 
be), which he may have power to ap- 
point in any manner he may think 
proper, and shall operate as an exe- 
cution of such power, unless a con- 
trary intention shall appear by the 


will; and in like manner a bequest of 


the personal estate of the testator, or 
any bequest of personal property de- 
scribed in a general manner, shall be 
construed to include any personal 
estate, or any personal estate to which 
such description shall extend (as the 
case may be), which he may have 
power to appoint in any manner he may 
think proper, and shall operate as an 
execution of such power, unless a con- 
trary intention shall appear by the 
will, 

XXVIII. And beit further enacted, 
That where any real estate shall be 
devised to any person without any 
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words of limitation, such devise shall 
be construed to pass the fee simple, or 
other the whole estate or interest 
which the testator had power to dis- 
pose of by will in such real estate, un- 
less a contrary intention shall appear 
by the will. 

XXILX. And be it further enacted, 
That in any devise or bequest of real 
or personal estate the words “ die 
without issue,” or “die without leav- 
ing issue,” or “ ha¥e no issue,” or any 
other words which may import either 
a want or failure of issue of any person 
in his lifetime or at the time of his 
death, or an indefinite failure of his 
issue, shall be construed to mean a 
want or failure of issue in the lifetime 
or at the time of the death of such 
person, and not an indefinite failure of 
his issue, unless a contrary intention 
shall appear by the will, by reason of 
such person having a prior estate tail, 
or of a preceding gift, being, without 
any implication arising from such 
words, a limitation of an estate tail 
to such person or issue or otherwise : 
Provided that this act shall not extend 
tu cases where such words as aforesaid 
import if no issue described in a pre- 
ceding gift shall be born, or if there 
shali be no issue who shall live to at- 
tain the age or otherwise answer the 
description required for obtaining a 
vested estate by a preceding gift to 
such issue, 

XXX. And be it further enacted, 
That where any real estate (other than 
or not being a presentation to a church) 
shall be devised to any trustee or 
executor, such devise shall be con- 
strued to pass the fee simple or other 
the whole estate or interest which the 
testator had power to dispose of by 
will in such real estate, unless a de- 
finite term of years, absolute or deter- 
minable, or an estate of freehold, shall 
thereby be given to him expressly or 
by implication. 

XXXI. And be it further enacted, 
That where any real estate shall be 
devised to a trustee without any ex- 
press limitation of the estate to be 
taken by such trustee, and the bene- 
ficial interest in such real estate, or in 
the surplus rents and profits thereof, 
shall not be given to any person for 
life, or such beneficial interest shall be 
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given lo any person for life, but the 
purposes of the trust may continue 
beyond the life of such person, such 
devise shall be construed to vest in 
such trustee the fee simple, or other 
the whole legal estate which the testa- 
tor had power to dispose of by will in 
such real estate, and not an estate de- 
terminable when the purposes of the 
trust shall be satisfied. 

XXXII. And be it further enacted, 
That where any person to whom any 
real estate shall be devised for an estate 
tail or an estate in quasi entail, shall die 
in the lifetime of the testator leaving 
issue who would be inheritable under 
such entail, and any such issue shall 
be living at the time of the death of the 
testator, such devise shall not lapse, 
but shall take effect as if the death 
of such person had happened imme- 
diately after the death of the testator, 
unless a contrary intention shall ap- 
pear by the will. 

X XXIII. And be it further enacted, 
That where any person being a child 
or other issue of the testator to whom 
any real or personal estate shall be 
devised or bequeathed for any estate 
or interest not determinable at or be- 
fore the death of such person shall die 
in the lifetime of the testator leaving 





issue, and any such issue of such per- 
son shall be living at the time of the 
death of the testator, such devise 
or bequest shall not lapse, but shall 
take effect as if the death of such 
person had happened immediately 
after the death of the testator, unless 
a contrary intention shall appear by 
the will. 

XXXIV. And be it further enacted, 
That this Act shall not extend to any 
will made before the first day of 
January one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-eight, and that every will 
re-executed or republished, or revived 
by any codicil, shall for the purposes 
of this Act be deemed to have been 
made at the time at which the same 
shall be so re-executed, republished, 
or revived; and that this Act shall not 
extend to any estate pur autre vie of 
any person who shali die before the 
first day of January one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-eight. 

XXXV. And be it further enacted, 
That this Act shall not extend to 
Scotland. 

XXXVI. And be it enacted, That 
this Act may be amended, altered, or 
repealed by any Act or Acts to be 
passed in this present session of Par- 
liament. 


The Principal Regulations contained in the recent Act (1 Victoria, c. 26,) 
Sor Amending the Laws with respect to Wills, which will take effect on the Ast 


duy of 1838. 


No will made by any person under 
the age of 21 years will be valid.— 
Sect. 7. 

The new statute does not alter the 
law as to the wills of married women. 
—Sect. 8. 

The regulations to be observed in 
making a will or codicil are as fol- 
lows :— 

1. The will or codicil must be 
signed at the foot or end thereof by 
the testator. 

2. If he does not sign, it must be 
signed by some other person iv bis pre- 
sence, and by his direction. 

3. The signature must be made, or 
acknowledged by the testator, in the 
presence of two or more witnesses 
present at the same time. 

4. The witnesses must attest and 


subscribe the will or codicil in the 
presence of the testator.—Sect, 9, 

Appointments by will, under a 
power, are made subject to the above- 
mentioned regulations.—Sect. 10. 

The testator’s marriage is a revoca- 
tion of this will (excepting in certain 
cases of exercise of powers),—Sect. 18. 

The revocation of a will or codicil 
may be by any one of the following 
means :— 

1. By a will or codicil executed in 
the manner above mentioned. 

2. By a writing declaring the intent 
to revoke, and executed as a will. 

8. By burning, tearing, or destroy- 
ing of the will by the testator, with 
intent to revoke, or by some person in 
his presence, and by his direction.— 
Sect. 20. 
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Alterations made in wills must be 
executed in like manner as wills, 

N.B.—The signature of the testator 
and subscription of witnesses must 
be made in the margin, or opposite, 
or near to, the alteration, or at the 
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end of a memorandum on the will, 
referring to the alteration.—Sect. 21. 
Residuary devises in wills, will 
include (unless a contrary intention 
appear in the will) estates comprised 
in lapsed or void devises.—Sect. 25. 
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SALISBURY DIOCESAN CHURCH BUILDING ASSOCIATION, 


THe Annual General Meeting of 
this Association was held on Thursday, 
September 7, at the County Hall, 
Dorchester. The Earl of Shattesbury 
was in the chair. The appointed 
prayers were read by the Secretary, 
the Rev. G. P. Lowther, who atter- 
wards read the first annual Report of 
the Association. The Bishop of Salis- 
bury then proposed the first resolution, 
in a speech of considerable length ; 
in the course of which his Lordship 
expressed his satisfaction at appear- 
ing for the first time in that part of 
his diocese, (Dorsetshire,) ‘*in con- 
nexion with a Society whose objects, 
above all others, he was desirous to 
promote ;” dwelt very ably on the 
necessity existing everywhere for such 
institutions, as well as on the benefits 
to be anticipated from their operations ; 
and concluded by passing a just eulo- 
gium on the labours of the committee 
and officers of the Association, advert- 
ing more particulariy to the indefati- 
gable and most valuable exertions of 
the Secretary. The resolution was, 
in the absence of F. C. Sturt, Esq. 
M.P., seconded by the Rev. E. Murray. 
The other resolutions were proposed 
or seconded by the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Buckle, Robert Williams, Esq. 
jun. M.P., J.C. Fyler, Esq., Rev. 
H. F.Yeatman, Venerable Archdeacon 
Lear, Rev. Robert Moore, Rev. Lundy 
Foot, J. H. Jacob, Esq., and Robert 
Williams, Esq. A full and interest- 


ing account of the speeches delivered 
on the occasion, is given in the supple- 
ment of the Dorset Chronicle, most 
commendably published for this espe- 
cial purpose, and attention is therein 
more particularly drawn to the 
sound observations” of Mr. Robert 
Williams, one of the members for 
Dorchester, in the contrast he drew 
between “ the exertions of the present 
day,” and “ the gigantic efforts of past 
ages,” as well as to those of the Rev. 
R. Moore, of Wimborne, “insisting, as 
he did, on the duty of the government 
to provide for the religious wants of 
the people.” The weather being un- 
favourable, the meeting was not so 
numerously attended as might have 
been wished. But, as the Bishop 
observed, it is to be hoped “ that those 
who were prevented trom being pre- 
sent, will not be prevented from giving 
their aid elsewhere.” The collection 
made exceeded 50/.; and one of the 
great objects of these meetings was in 
a measure promoted, by an increase 
in the number of the annual subscrip- 
tions. It was resolved, moreover, to 
form sub-committees in the several 
rural deaneries throughout the dio- 
cese, from whose local Jabours the most 
important results may be anticipated. 
Amongst those present were the Hon. 
A. H. Ashley, M.P., 8. Pattison, Esq., 
M. Yeatman, Esq., P. W. P.Hodges, 
Esq., Revs. Dr. Irving, R. Cutler, 
W. Dansey, T. Tyrwintt, &c. 
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as the ministerial majority may depend 
on the success or failure of these peti- 
tions, the vast importance of such a 
Tt is hoped, that 


Domestic.— Large funds have been 
subscribed during the month, for the 
support of the numerous petitions 
against the Irish election returns ; and 


fund is undoubted. 
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the Conservatives will every where 
exert themselves to swell the amount, 
and to rescue our innocent Queen, 
and the cause of our Protestant Con- 
stitution, out of the hands of men who, 
we fear, will effect their ruin, and at- 
tempt by a wholesale grasping of seats 
in the legislature to carry on their de- 
signs. At the present moment, without 
reference to this, the state of Ireland is 
actually frightful from disturbances ; 
and yet the Whig-radicals threaten us 
with an Irish rebellion if we restore 
the disputed seats to the legal pos- 
sessors of them. In answer to all 
such threats, the Conservatives feel 
that open rebellion is better than 
secret treason carried on under the 
forms of law ; although we think the 
Irish know better than to raise the 
standard of insurrection. 

Tue Peninsuta.—The Carlists are 
almost at the gates of Madrid, where 
are concentrated the greater part of 
the Queen’s forces. Yet such is the 
incapacity or treason of her generals 
and government, that still no attempts 
are made to crush them. Anarchy is 
at its height. In Portugal the ad- 
herents of the Charter of Don Pedro 
are again in arms, under the Marquis 
Saldahna ; it is probable that ere long 
a blow will be struck, whereby the 
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Charter may be restored, and the 
foolish and insurgent Constitution be 
abolished. The Queen has just given 
birth to a son, which it is to be hoped 
will strengthen the cause of the Char- 
tists, who are seeking to restore her 
Majesty to those rights of which the 
Constitution has stripped her. 

France.— Profound — tranquillity 
reigns throughout France; excepting 
only in one or two instances, where 
the Clergy are exposing themselves 
to needless odium, The Archbishop 
of Paris lately issued an order fora 
sort of expiatory service to be said at 
all masses, on account of the profane 
emblems lately placed on the Pan- 
theon; which was once intended for the 
Church of the patroness saint of Paris, 
Genevieve. Another Bishop has lately 
re-erected the cross planted by the 
Jesuits in the time of Charles X., but 
which had been taken down at the 
revolution ; this was done in the night 
time, for fear of interruption, A riot 
was the consequence, and many un- 
pleasant remembrances, which were 
beginning to fall into oblivion, were 
thereby recalled to the public mind. 
Louis Philippe is prospering in his 
matrimonial alliances for his family ; 
the marriage of two of his daughters is 
in contemplation. 
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TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 
Rev. G. Feacuem, M.A.—The friends of the late Vicar of Dorking have caused 
a beautiful mural tablet to be erected to his memory, which bears the following ap- 


propriate inscription :— 


Sacred 


To the Memory of 
Tue Rev. Georce Feacuem, M.A, 
Vicar of this Parish 
For Thirty-seven years, 
Who closed his mortal career without reproach, 


February 7th, 1837. 


Aged 70 years. 


He was a man of great piety, distinguished 
Learning, and most amiable manners ; 
And, in the discharge of his important duties 
Towards God and man, has left an example 
That cannot be too extensively followed. 





Arcupracon Exrot.—An admirable address, and also 100J. sterling for the 
purchase of a piece of plate, have been presented to the Venerable Archdeacon 
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Eliot, by the Coloured and Black population, on his retirement from the Island of 
Barbados. 

The following is the inscription for the plate:—Presented as a memorial of re- 
spect, gratitude, and affection, to the Venerable Edward Eliot, B.D., Archdeacon of 
Barbados, and Ecclesiastical Commissary of British Guiana, on his retirement 
from office, by the Coloured and Black population of the Island of Barbados, May, 
1837. 

oe | — 


Legacy ror THE Army.—It is not generally known, not even to military men, 
that a legacy was bequeathed by the late Archdeacon Lewis, for the benefit of the 
army, to be exclusively employed in religious purposes. This legacy now amounts 
to the sum of 10,000/., and is held over (to be applied to the purposes for which it 
was intended) by the treasurer of the Christian Knowledge Society. 

Poor Law Circutar.—* Sir, I am directed by the Poor Law Commissioners 
for England and Wales to forward to you, for the information of the Guardians, the 
following resolution of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge:—‘ That 
Union and other Poorhouses be allowed to purchase Bibles and Common Prayer- 
books at ten per cent. less than the Society’s present cost price; and other books 
and tracts, from the permanent catalogue, at 26 per cent. less than the price.’ 

“ E, CHapwick.” 





Reptyncn New Cuurcn.—We understand that the Countess of Radnor has 
presented, for the use of the new church at Redlynch, near Downton, two Prayer- 
books, a Bible, and an Altar Service, all splendidly bound in purple Turkey morocco. 





Lymincton.—A numerous and highly respectable meeting was held at the Angel 
Assembly-rooms, on Wednesday, the 30th August, for the purpose of forming a District 
Society in connexion with the Diocesan Society, established at Winchester in March 
last, for promoting the increase of Church Accommodation within the diocese of 
Winchester. Sir Harry Neale, Bart., having been invited to take the chair, stated 
the object of the meeting; after which it was ably addressed by H. C. Compton, Esq. 
M.-P., the Hon. William Sturges Bourne, W. M. Mackinnon, Esq. M.P., the Revs. 
— Wilberforce, William Jones, and Augustus Brine. Subscriptions to a consider- 
able amount were collected in the room. 


LiperALity oF THE Bisnor or Satispury.—The Bishop of this diocese has 
made a donation of 1001. to the Salisbury Diocesan Church Building Association, in 
addition to his annual subscription of 251. 

LayInG THE CorNeER-STONE OF West Hackney National Parocnia. 
Scnoo.s.—The parishioners of West Hackney were invited on Saturday after- 
noon, the 23d September, to witness the very interesting ceremony of lay ing the 
corner-stone of a new School-house, with apartments for the master and mis- 
tress attached, for the use of the National Parochial Schools of that extensive 
and populous district. The fineness of the weather attracted a large concourse 
of the highly respectable inhabitants to witness the proceeding ; and the preli- 
minary service, performed by the Rey. J. F. Colls, in the church, to which the 
site of the schools is contiguous, was exceedingly well attended. The procession, 
consisting of the children in their Sunday’s best, with the builder, architect, 
committee, and rector of the parish, by whom the stone was to be laid—headed 
by the beadle, and the royal standard waving in the breeze, formed under the 
portico of the church about four o'clock, and proceeded to the spot; and after 
an appropriate hymn had been sung by the children, the Rector, the Rev. Edward 
Birch, dedicated the work by a most impressive prayer, and an eloquent address 
upon the subject of moral and religious education : the usual forms having been 
observed and concluded, no small degree of additional interest was excited by Mr. 
Birch having called upon the architect, Mr. M‘Intosh Brookes, of the Adelphi, 
to exhibit the instruments which he had provided for the occasion. The trowel, 
he stated to have been used to place the mortar on the bed uf the foundation- 
stones of sundry other sacred and conventional buildings, executed under his 
directions ; the level (which was of large dimensions, and highly gilt), had‘been 
made for the purpose of laying the first stone of the King’s Court of ‘Trinity 
VOL. XIX. NO, X. 4N 
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College, Cambridge, by his late Majesty George the Fourth (William Wilkins, Esq. 
architect) ; and the mallet was turned out of the stem of a mulberry-tree, planted 
by the poet Milton, in the gardens of Corpus Christi College, in the same uni- 
versity, for the purpose of that new building, also by Mr. Wilkins. It was felt 
to be singularly propitious, that this relic of the great poet—the advocate, too, 
of sound religious education among the poorer classes uf the community—should 
have been employed on this occasion; and might be said to aid, if it could not 
actually afford a pleasing presage to the assembled body of subscribers, that this 
their labour “ might not be in vain in the Lord.” 

At the conclusion of the ceremony, the procession was again formed, and pro- 
ceeded to the rectory, where the children were ranged before the lawn in front of 
the house, and regaled with a large bur. and a glass of wine to each, and seemed 
highly pleased with the treat. The committee, architect, and builder afterwards 
sat down to anelegant cold collation, provided by the rector—whose health, and 
prosperity to the schools thus about to be enlarged in their means of usefulness 
at his suggestion, but aided and effected by a most zealous committee of the gen- 
tlemen of the parish—were among the most enthusiastic toasts of the evening. 
The company departed about half-past eight o’clock much gratified with the 
hospitality of their reverend host, and the result of the afternoon’s proceedings. 

By the kind permission of the rector we are enabled to subjoin a copy of the 
Prayer and Address composed by him, and which are as follow :— 

My Christian Friends,—I\n addressing to you the few observations which I 
have to offer on this interesting occasion, it will be unnecessary for me to enter 
at any great length into all the arguments which might be urged in favour of the 
vational system of education. Indeed, the very grounds on which an established 
church ought to be supported by all who wish well to their country, appear to 
me as equally applicable to that system of education upon which these parochial 
schools are to be conducted. For if it be a duty incumbent upon us, as members 
of the church of Christ, to “‘ contend earnest/y for the faith which was once deli- 
vered to the saints ;"’ it is no less imperative upon us to take care to bring up 
our children in the faith of their forefathers ; and also to provide the means of 
instruction in the same holy faith, for such members of our communion, as have 
neither the time nor the means to procure it for their children. 

We all know, how oar blessed Lord commanded little children to be brought 
unto Him,and how He blamed those that would have kept them from Him. And how 
then can we better obey his command, and in what other way can children be truly 
said “‘ to be brou.ht unto him,’’ than by teaching them the doctrines and precepts 
of that gospel which he came to preach, not only to the rich and noble, but also 
to the poor? ‘The same merciful Saviour also declared, ‘‘ that it is not the will 
of our heavenly Father that one of these little ones should perish.” Can we then 
doubt as to the obligation which is imposed upon us by our christian profession, 
of taking heed to ourselves, lest any of these poor children, these little ones for 
whom the Saviour died, should perish through lack of that knowledge of their 
duty and of their God which it is now in our power to give them ? 

Of the necessity that existed for the erection of such a building as this, no real 
friend to the poor and fatherless can for a moment doubt ;— for we surely cannot 
look round and behold the increased and increasing population of this district, 
without feeling sensible that the means at present afforded for the education of 
the poor man’s children in the principles of the Established Church, bears a very 
inadequate proportion to the demand which is made on our benevolence. Indeed, 
it is impossible for any Christian to survey the extent of this parish without per- 
ceiving how desirable it is that something like a suitable provision should be 
made for the spiritual wants of this growing population. 

Under circumstances such as these, therefore, this is an occasion which ought, 
and (I am confident) will call forth, not only the admiration of all who are 
anxious that the souls of their fellow-creatures should not be destitute of the 
saving knowledge, which can alone make them wise unto salvation ; but also the 
gratitude of those, whose children shall hereafter be trained up within these 
schools “in the way they should go,” in the well-grounded hope that *‘ when 
they become old they will not depart from it.” 

Of this one thing 1 am quite certain, that however we may attempt to instil 
knowledge into the youthful mind, all that is not founded upon the word of God, and 
does not commence with the fear of God, will be of no real service, and can do no real 
good ; for ‘* the fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge, and by the fear of the 
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Lord men depart from evi!. The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, and to depart from 
evil is understanding.” 

When therefore I look around, and see so respectable an assemblage of pa- 
rishioners, neighbours,and friends, congregated on this very interesting occasion, 
I cannot but think that we all rejoice in the opportunity which now presents 
itself of doing good unto our brethren; and that we all hope and trust, that these 
Parochial Schools will be the means, under God’s blessing, of conferring much 
benefit on the children of those whom Providence leaves for their instruction 
and guidance to the care and benevolence of their more fortunate brethren. In- 
deed, no stronger proof of the approbation with which this work of charity has 
been viewed by the inhabitants of the parish and neighbourhood could be adduced, 
than the very handsome and liberal manner in which they have responded to the 
appeal which has been made to their christian feelings; and by means of which, 
the committee have been enabled, as you are all witnesses this day, to commence 
in good earnest this their pleasing labour in behalf of the children of the poor. 

Many and pleasing have been the traits of good-will and benevolence which 
have presented themselves to the notice of those on whom devolved the too fre- 
quently unpleasant, but in ¢his instance encouraging task of soliciting pecuniary 
aid on behalf of others. Of my own personal knowledge I could record more 
than one solitary instance of grateful and praiseworthy feeling evinced by those 
whose lot it has been to be brought up and to be educated in their own national 
and parochial schools ; and who, mindful of the benefits themselves had once re- 
ceived, have come forward unsolicited, and have cheerfully contributed their 
mite, in order that other poor children may hereafter be blessed with the advan- 
tages of a sound and christian education: ‘‘ Freely they have received, and there- 
fore freely they have given.”’ 

These are pleasing facts for the mind to dwell upon, and they are facts which 
should encourage us not to faint or to be weary in well-doing, but to go on our 
way rejoicing,—rejoicing, as the true Christian well can do, in being able to do 
good unto others although they may not have it in their power to return it ; thus 
fulfilling the injunction of his divine Master, who has said, ‘‘ It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” 

In conclusion to these remarks, I would beg to thank those kind friends who 
have honoured us with their presence this day, and to express a hope that they 
have not been altogether disappointed in the expectations they had formed of the 
ceremonies to take place on this occasion. 


Dedicatory Prayer.—O Almighty and Everlasting God, from whom all holy de- 
sires, all good counsels, and all works of piety and charity do proceed, we give 
thee most humble and hearty thanks for that thou hast put it into the hearts of 
us thy servants to set about erecting this spacious and commodious edifice for 
the instruction of the children of the poor in the knowledge of thy sacred will, 
and in the faith and fear of thy holy Name. We beseech thee, that thou wouldest 
bless this work in which we are this day engaged, and enable us to bring it unto 
perfection; for we know and are assured, that ‘‘ without thee we can do no- 
thing” —for ‘‘ except the Lord shall build this house, our labour is lost that 
build it’’—and therefore, ‘* not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy Name 
be ascribed the praise of this and every other work of man,—for thy loving mer- 
cy and for thy truth’s sake.” 

In humble dependence on thy blessing, O God, without which nothing is 
strong, nothing is holy, and by which every work of man is sanctified and ren- 
dered acceptable in thy sight; we would now betake ourselves to that ‘* work 
and labour of love,”’ for which we are this day assembled: at the same time 
humbly beseeching thee to look down upon us with a benignant cye, causing 
the light of thy countenance to rest upon us, and crowning this our handy-work 
with thy grace and heavenly benediction. 

‘To the promotion of thy honour and glory, the advancement of thy kingdom 
upon earth, and the instruction of thoxe ‘* /itt/e ones whom the Saviour has com- 
manded to be brought unto him,’’ and who shall hereafter be educated within these 
walls, we now desire to dedicate this building, in the hope that the instruction therein 
afforded may prove a blessing to the poor, a guide of the blind, and a light of 
them that otherwise might sit in the darkness of ignorance and error; and that 
it may become instrumental in thy hands, O God, towards preparing the way for 
the coming of that happy period foretold in Scripture, ‘‘ when the sons of men 
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shall teach no more every man his neighbour, and every man his brother, saying, 
Know the Lord, for they shall ail know me, from the least of them unto the greatest 
of them, saith the Lord.” 

In pious confidence and humble hope, we therefore lay the corner-stone of 
these charitable institutions, earnestly praying that by means of the education 
therein hereafter to be given, many poor children may be rescued from the dan- 
gers inseparably attending vice and ignorance, and may be taught to know the 
God who made them, the Saviour who redeemed them, and the Spirit who sanc- 
tifies them; so that, having finished their course upon earth, they may, through 
the merits of a suffering Saviour, be admitted into his kingdom of glory in 
heaven. 

May the blessing of the Lord our God this day attend us ; and do Thou, O Lord, 
prosper the work of our hands upon us, O prosper Thou this our handy-work ; 
“so we, that are thy people, and sheep of thy pasture, shall give thee thanks for 
ever, and will alway be showing forth thy truth from one generation to another.” 

These and all other our imperfect petitions, we humbly ask in the name and 
for the sake of Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

Quren’s Cottece, Oxrorp.—Dr. Hickie, Head Master of Hawkshead Grammar 
School, has recently received the following communication with respect to the candi- 
dates for Scholarships in this College:— 

“ Queen’s College, Oxford, Aug. 27, 1837. 

“Sir,-—I am desired by the Provost and Fellows of this Society to inform you, that 
in consequence of the very inadequate supply of candidates for scholarships possess- 
ing such qualifications as, in the present state of the University, are ee hace 
necessary, it is in contemplation to extend the benefits of the Foundation (hitherto 
confined to natives of Cumberland and Westmoreland) to other parts of the kingdom. 

‘I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
“Henry A. Dopp, Bursar.” 





Worcester DiocesAN Cuurcn Buitpine Society.—-At a quarterly meeting 
of the Worcester Diocesan Church Building Society, lately held at the Guildhall, 
grants were made to the following places:—To Alveston, towards rebuilding the 
church, 30/.; towards erecting a chapel of ease in the parish of Northfield, 50/.; and 
800. towards the erection of two additional churches at Dudley. 


Tue Bishop or Brecuin.—The Episcopal clergymen in the diocese of Brechin 
met at Montrose lately, and elected the Rev. David Moir, of Brechin, Bishop of 
the diocese, in the room of the present diocesan, Bishop Gleig, who, on account of 
age and infirmity, is desirous to resign his episcopal honours. 





CoMMUTATION oF TiTHES.—At a meeting recently held at Denver, in Norfolk, 
for the above purpose, it was proposed on the part of the rector, the Rev. S. C. 
Smith, that the payment in lieu of tithe from Christmas next, should be equal to the 
average payment made for the seven years preceding Christmas 1834, with the addi- 
tion of the parochial rates paid on the said tithe by the occupiers during that term. 
These proposals were accepted on the part of the parish, by the agents of E. R. 
Pratt, Esq., W. W. L. Warner, Esq., Caius College, Cambridge, and many other 
proprietors; and Mr, Thomas Aylmer, of Wereham, was appointed the valuer. 


New Cuarer or Ease, Dorkinc.—In our Number for July, we had the plea- 
sure of laying before our readers the account of the cunsecration of the new Church 
at Dorking, erected by voluntary contribution, and capable of containing 1,800 
souls ; and we now have the additional gratification of announcing that a Chapel of 
Ease, to accommodate 500, is already in progress, on the Holmwvod, a hamlet be- 
longing to Dorking, and that necessary funds for the building, and partial endow- 
ment, are already subscribed. 





REGISTRATION OF Birtms AND Deatus.—The following observations, in- 
tended to explain some parts of the new law respecting the Registration of Births 
and Deaths, have been recently addressed— 

“* To the Inhabitants of Hornsey.—It is not your business to apply to the Registrar 
upon the birth of any child. Of course you will bring your infant to be publicly 
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baptized as soon as you conyeniently can; or, if the child is ill, you will send for 
your Minister, who is then obliged, and will always be most willing, to baptize the 
child privately at your own home. In either case, no fee whatever is charged for 
registering the baptism of your infant. As far therefore as you are concerned, you 
are not obliged to send or go to the Registrar and inform him of the birth of your 
child. 

“ But the ‘ Registrar is authorized and required to inform himself carefully of 
every birth and every death which shall happen within bis district, and to learn and 
register the particulars* as soon after the event as conveniently may be done, 
without fee or reward.’ If, therefore, he comes to your house witiin six weeks of 
the birth, you must, ‘upon beirg requested so to do, give information to the said 
Registrar of the several particulars required to be known and registered.’ He is to 
take no fee or reward, if the child is registered within six weeks after its birth, He 
is paid by ‘the guardians or overseers for the first twenty entries of births and 
deaths in every year, two shillings and sixpence each, and one shilling for every sub- 
sequent entry ; and the sums are charged to the account of the parish.’ 

“Tt will be seen that no one is required to apply to the Registrar on the birth of a 
child; but, if you wish him to register the birth of your infant, you must apply within 
six weeks, or you will be compelled to pay five shillings to the Registrar, and two 
shillings and sixpence to the Superintendent Registrar, in addition to the sum which 
is given by the parish. You are not required to inform the Registrar of the name of 
your child, unless it has been baptized before he comes to register the birth. 

“In the same manner you are not directed to go to the Registrar, if any member 
of your family should die. In the case of a death, you are enjoined ‘within eight 
days to give information, upon being requested so to do, to the Registrar of the se- 
veral particulars required to be known and registered;’ and you ‘may give’ him 
‘notice’ of the event ‘within five days’ after it has happened. He must then, 
‘ without fee or reward, deliver to the undertaker, or other person having charge of 
the funeral, a certificate under his hand that such death has been duly registered; 
and such certificate shall be delivered to the Minister,’ who may perform the service 
of burial. But if the Registrar does not request information, as he is required to 
do, ‘ touching the death of such person,’ it will be desirable for you to apprize him 
of it; for a Clergyman who should officiate at a funeral without first obtaining the 
Registrar’s certificate, or giving notice within seven days to the Registrar that he 
had not received it, would be liable to forfeit ten pounds for the omission, or, to use 
the words of the Act of Parliament, ‘ for every such OFFENCK.’ 

‘« If the statement, which is here made, is not perfectly plain, I shall be happy to 
offer any further explanation or advice as far as I may be able to give it. 

“In the mean time I earnestly hope that you will ever feel the vast importance of 
bringing your children ina serious and believing spirit to the waters of Baptism. 
It may be of little moment that the Burial Service of the Church ‘is not to be used 





* Tne particusars, which the Father or Mother of a child (or if they are pre- 
vented, the occupier of the house in which the child shall have been born) are re- 
quired to give to the Registrar, if he calls and requests them to do so within six weeks 
after the birth, are the following: — 

1. The day of the child’s 3. The sex, if the child 5. The maiden name of 


birth. has not been baptized. the Mother. 
2. The name, if the child 4. The names of the Pa- 6. The rank or profes- 
has been baptized. rents. sion of the Father. 


In case of a death, the occupier or some inmate of the house, in which the death 
has happened, is, upon being requested to do so within eight days after the death, to in- 
form the Registrar of the following particulars :— 


1. The day of the person’s 8. The sex, and age. 5. The cause of death. 
death. 4, The rank and profes- 

2. The names of the per- sion. 
son. 


Whoever gives information to the Registrar of a birth or death is to sign his name, 
and write below it his description and place of abode. If he ** shall wilfully make 
any false statement,” he “ shall be subject to the same pains and penalties, as if he 
were guilty of perjury” (s. xli.): and if the “ Registrar shall} refuse or without rea- 
sonable cause omit to register any birth or death,” he “ shall forfeit a sum not ex- 
ceeding fifty pounds.” (s, x!ii.) 
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for any that die unbaptized;’ but it must be highly essential that our children 
should have been made disciples of Christ in the appointed way, viz. baptized with 
‘water,’ ‘in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ It 
must be important that they should be taken formally into covenant with God in the 
manner which he has prescribed; and we may ‘ be confident that He which hath 
begun a good work in us, will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ.’ For ‘ re- 
member the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said,’ ‘ He that believeth and 1s BAPTIZED 
shall be saved.’ “RicuarD Harvey.” 





LInERALITY OF THE Bisnop or BATH anp Wetis.—The Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, in addition to having purchased the organ which formerly stood in the 
Abbey Church of Bath, for the purpose of placing it in the church of Weston-super- 
Mare, has directed a very handsome painted glass window to be put up at the east 
end of the same church, at his own expense, These donations will cost his lordship 


not less than 6001. 


ORDINATIONS.—1837. 
By His Grace the Archbishop of York. 


DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. 
Butler, James ee eee ere Oxford 
Mouckton, Hon. Smyth Frederick . . . B.A. Christ Church Oxford 
PRIESTS. 
Rell, Henry Edward . . . . . . « « B.A. University Oxford 
Marsden, William . M.A. Wadham Oxford 
PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
£ 
Ainslie,G.. . soe ee boia Hertford London Lord Selsey 
with Reed 

Bowstead, — . . Greetham 275 Lincoln Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln 
Broxholme,—. . Evesbatch 150 Hereford Heref. { noe Mabe aoe 
Clarke, R. P.. . Churchtaunton 421 Devon Exeter Rev. R. P. Ciarke 
Comyn, H.. . . Sancreed 265 Cornwall Exeter D. & C, Exeter 
Davies,J. . . . Abinghall 142 Gloster Gloster Ven. Archd, Probyn 
Foley, E,W. . . Trin. Tewksbury Gloster G. & B. Trustees 
Heawood, E.. . Halsted 184 Kent Cant. Abp. Canterbury 
Hughes, J.. . . Abergwili 94 Carmarth.St. David Bp. of St. David's 
. - ‘ Lord Leicester of 
Keppell, Hon. T.. Wareham Dorset _Salisb. { Holkham 
Landon,G.. . . Richard's Castle 745 Hereford Hereford Bishop of Worcester 
Lubbock, R. . . Eccles 290 Norfolk Norwich SirT. B.Beevor, Bart. 
Paske,G. A. . . Willisham 56 Suffolk Norwich T. Myers, Esq. 
Raikes, R.N. . . Old Sodbury 490 Gloster Gloster D.&C.of Worcester 
Robinson G. A. Owersby cum Kirkby 373 Lincoln Lincoln J. Angerstein, Esq. 
Snowden, W. .  . Swillington 510 York York Sir J. Lowther 
Sutcliffe, J. . . Knockholt 102 Kent Cant. Rev. F. Dawson 


Truell, W. . . . Stoke-sub-Hamdon 89 Somerset B. & W.T.Hawkesworth, Esq. 
Weller, J. . . . North Luffenham 624 Rutland Peterboro’Eman. Coll. Camb. 


. » Li tffraid . i 
Williams, W. . { tee } 240 Denbigh St. Asaph Bishop of St. Asaph 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
£ 
Atkinson, J. . . Owersby cum Kirkby 373 Lincoln Lincoln J. Angerstein, Esq. 
Badeley,J.. . ~. Halesworth 450 Suffolk Norwich R. P. Ward, Esq. 
Barnes, H.. . . Monmouth 195 Monm. Hereford Duke of Beaufort 


; . eee Representatives of 
Biddulph, J. . . Frankton 110 Warwick L. &C. ' late Rev. J. Biddulph 
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Patron. 

Dorset Salisb. Bishop of Salisbury 
Norfolk Norwich Chane. Duchy Lance. 
Rutland Peterboro’ Eman. Coll. Camb. 
Leicester Lincoln Eman. Coll. Camb, 
Gloster Gloster ‘ ea 
Hants Winchest. Rev. C. P. Brune 
E. York York Clare Hall, Camb. 
Somerset B. & W. Subdean of Wells 
Somerset B. & W. J. Gunning. 

Suffolk Norwich T. Myers, Esq. 


Appointment. 


Name. Preferment. 
Burges, W.P.. . Upway 269 
Coltman, J. «. . Swafield 200 
Hardyman, W._ . North Luffenham 624 
Holland, H. E. . Thurcaston 676 
Turkdean, , 
Hornsby, G.' { with Aldsworth ats 
Rowner 399 
Mansfield, J. « { Patrington 628 
‘ Wookey 309 
Philfett, 5.2. Farmborough 420 
Wood, J. . - Willisham 56 
APPOINTMENTS. 
Name. 
Aldridge, J P 


Allan, H. . . . 
Baker, T. . . . 
Cooke, G. L. . 


. 


Blick, F. . . 
Brackenbury, R. C.N } 
Bradford, J. or 
Brigstocke, hm. « 


Bull, T.. . . 
Butler, Dr. G. . 


Irby, Hon. & Rev. P. A 


Coldwell, W. E. 
Coldwell, W. E. . 
Pole, R.C. 
Newling, J. . . 
Colthurst, A. W. . 
Coplestone, Kev. J. 


Coleridge, Dr... 


Corbett, Dr. . . 
Davys,G. . . 


Dayman,C. . . 


Digby, W.. . . « 


Downes, J. W. 
Etough, Dr. . 
Fiske, G. . ° 
Fowle, W. . ‘ 
Harper, P.G.. . 
Jordan,J, . . . 
Lowe, Rev.Precentor 


Lowther, G. P. 
Grove,C. . . 
Manonering, H. E. 
Merewether, Dean 
Metcalfe, W. . . 
York, Hon, & Rev. 
Miller, Dr, M.. 
Preston,G. . . 
Morley,G, . . 


Norwich, Bishop of . 


Pole, R.C.. . 


Robinson, T.. . ‘ 


a 
Short, T.V. . 


Simpson, J. . . ; 
Templer,J.A. . « 


Tracey,J.. . . - 


Chaplain to the Gaol at Horsham. 
Chaplain of Wootton Bassett, and Cricklade Union. 


Proctors for the Diocese of Worcester. 


Rural Dean of Tamworth. 

Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Yarborough. 

Of Newton Abbott, Surrogate for Granting Marriage Licenses. 
Rural Dean of North & South Division of Rhos, Pembroke. 
Chaplain of Brixworth Union Workhouse. 


Proctors for the Diocese of Peterborough. 
Rural Dean of Stafford District. 


Proctors for the Diocese of Lichfield & Coventry. 


Curate of St. Peter's, Cork. 


Proctors for the Diocese of Exeter. 


Archdeacon of York, 


Deputy Clerk of the Closet 

Vicar of Great Tew, Surrogate for Proving Wills, Granting 
Marriage Licenses, &c. 

Proctor for the Dean & Chapter of Worcester Cathedral. 

Lecturer at St. Philips, Birmingham. 

Proctor for the Archdeaconry of Suffolk. 

Rural Dean in the Archdeaconry of Stafford. 

Chaplain of the Amesbury Union. 

Minister of St. John’s Chapel, Walsal! Wood. 

Surrogate in the Archdeaconry Court of Oxford. 

Proctor for the Dean & Chapter of Exeter Cathedral. 


Proctors for the Diocese of Salisbury. 


Proctor for the Archdeaconry of Chichester. 
Deputy Clerk of the Closet to Her Majesty. 


e * Proctors for the Diocese of Ely. 


Proctors for the Archdeaconry of Colchester. 


Chaplain of Newport Pagnal Union. 

Deputy Clerk of the Closet, to Her Majesty. 

Rural Dean in the District of Radborne. 

Almoner’s Reader and Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. 
Rural Dean in the Archdeaconry of Stafford. 
Deputy-Clerk of the Closet to Her Majesty. 

Rural Dean in the District of Alstonfield. 

Rural Dean of Whitchurch. 


Of Dartmouth, Surrogate fur Granting Marriage Licenses. 
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for any that die unbaptized;’ but it must be highly essential that our children 
should have been made disciples of Christ in the appointed way, viz. baptized with 
‘ water,’ ‘in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ It 
must be important that they should be taken formally into covenant with God in the 
manner which he has prescribed; and we may ‘ be confident that He which hath 
begun a good work in us, will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ.’ For ‘ re- 
member the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said,’ ‘ He that believeth and 1s BAPTIZED 
“RicuarD Harvey.” 


shall be saved.’ 

LIBERALITY OF THE Bisnop or BATH AND We tts.—The Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, in addition to having purchased the organ which formerly stood in the 
Abbey Church of Bath, for the purpose of placing it in the church of Weston-super- 
Mare, has directed a very handsome painted glass window to be put up at the east 
end of the same church, at his own expense. These donations will cost his lordship 


not less than 6001. 


ORDINATIONS.—1837. 
By His Grace the Archbishop of York. 
DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. 
Butler, James . . «1 « » «.+ » © « mA. All Soule’ Oxford 
Monckton, Hon. Smyth Frederick . . . B.A. Christ Church Oxford 
PRIESTS. 
Bell, Henry Edward. . . . . « « » B.A. University Oxford 
Marsden, William . . M.A. Wadham Oxford 
PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
£ 
Ainslie,G.. . { Bost ee bois Hertford London Lord Selsey 
with Reed 

Bowstead, — . . Greetham 275 Lincoln Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln 
Broxholme,—. . Evesbatch 150 Hereford Heref. mand Sexbed, de 
Clarke, R. P.. . Churchtaunton 421 Devon Exeter Rev. R. P. Ciarke 
Comyn, H.. . . Sancreed 265 Cornwall Exeter D. & C, Exeter 
Davies, J. - Abinghall 142 Gloster Gloster Ven. Archd, Probyn 
Foley, FE. W. . . Trin. Tewksbury Gloster G. & B. Trustees 
Heawood, E. . . Halsted 184 Kent Cant. Abp. Canterbury 
Hughes, J.. . . Abergwili 94 Carmarth.St. David Bp. of St. David's 
Keppell, Hon. T.. Wareham Dorset _Salisb. oe of 
Landon,G.. . . Richard’s Castle 745 Hereford Hereford Bishop of Worcester 
Lubbock, R. . . Eccles 290 Norfolk Norwich SirT.B.Beevor, Bart. 
Paske,G. A. . . Willisham 56 Suffolk Norwich T. Myers, Esq. 
Raikes, R. N. . . Old Sodbury 490 Gloster Gloster D.&C.of Worcester 
Robinson G. A. — Owersby cum Kirkby 373 Lincoln Lincoln J. Angerstein, Esq. 
Snowden, W. ._ , Swillington 510 York York Sir J. Lowther 
Sutcliffe, J. . . Knockholt 102 Kent Cant. Rev. F. Dawson 


Truell, W. . . . Stoke-sub-Hamdon 89 Somerset B. & W.T.Hawkesworth,Esq. 
Weller, J. . . . North Luffenham 624 Rutland Peterboro’Eman. Coll. Camb. 


renee ' Liansantffraid : . 
Williams, W. . { Glancenwey 240 Denbigh St. Asaph Bishop of St. Asaph 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 


£ 
Atkinson, J. . . Owersby cum Kirkby 373 Lincoln Lincoln J. Angerstein, Esq. 
Badeley, J... ~ Halesworth 450 Suffolk Norwich R. P. Ward, Esq. 
Barnes, H.. . . Monmouth 195 Monm. Hereford Duke of Beaufort 
. : “sate Representatives of 
Biddulph, J... . Frankton 110 Warwiek L. &C. { late Rev. J. Biddulph 
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Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Burges, W.P.. . Upway 269 Dorset Salisb. Bishop of Salisbury 
Coltman, J. . . Swafield 200 Norfolk Norwich Chane. Duchy Lane. 
Hardyman, W._ . North Luffenham 624 Rutland Peterboro’Eman. Coll. Camb. 
Holland, H. E. . Thurcaston 676 Leicester Lincoln Eman. Call. Camb, 
Turkdean, : D. & C. Christ 
Hornsby,G. . {i yee hors Gloster Gloster ‘ flunk Gaon 
fel Rowner 399 Hants Winchest. Rev. C. P. Brune 
Ma a, J. . { Patrington 628 E.York York Clare Hall, Camb. 
Phillott, J. S tenn, 309 Somerset B. & W. Subdean of Wells 
mar" * Q Farmborough 420 Somerset B. & W. J. Gunning. 
Wood, J. . - Willisham 56 Suffolk Norwich T. Myers, Esq. 
APPOINTMENTS, 
Name. Appointment. 
Aldridge, J. . . « Chaplain to the Gaol at Horsham. 
Mie Biss i es Chaplain of Wootton Bassett, and Cricklade Union. 
ee = L. : : - ; Proctors for the Diocese of Worcester. 
Blick, F, . . . « « Rural Dean of Tamworth. 
Brackenbury, R.C.N. . Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Yarborough. 
Bradford, J. . Of Newton Abbott, Surrogate for Granting Marriage Licenses. 
Brigstocke,T.. . Rural Dean of North & South Division of Rhos, Pembroke. 
Bull, T.. . . . Chaplain of Brixworth Union Workhouse. 


Butler, Dr. G. . 4 a 


Irby, Hon. & Rev. P. a} 


Coldwell, W.E. . . 
Coldwell, W. E. . 
Pole, R.C. 
Newling, J. . . . 
Colthurst, A.W.. . 
Coplestone, Rev. J. . 
Coleridge, Dr. . . 
Corbett, Dr. . . . 
Davys,G. . . 


Dayman,C. . . . 


Digby, We o..0.,.0T © 
Downes, J. W. . 
Etough, Dr. . 
Fiske,G. . . 
Fowle, W.. . 
Harper, P.G. . 
Jordan,J. . . . 
Lowe, Rev.Precentor 
Lowther,G.P. . . 
Grove,C. . . ss 
Mannering, H. E. 
Merewether, Dean 
Metcalfe, W.. . 
York, Hon, & Rev. 
Miller, Dr, M.. 
Preston,G. . . 
Morley,G. . . 
Norwich, Bishop of 
Pole, R.C.. . 
Robinson, T.. . 
a 
{ Short, T.V. . o 
1 Simpson,J. . . . 
Templer, J. A. 
Tracey,J.. . . « 








Proctors for the Diocese of Peterborough. 
Rural Dean of Stafford District. 


: Proctors for the Diocese of Lichfield & Coventry. 


, Curate of St. Peter's, Cork. 
R Proctors for the Diocese of Exeter. 


. Archdeacon of York, 

Deputy Clerk of the Closet 
{ Vicar of Great Tew, Surrogate for Proving Wills, Granting 

; Marriage Licenses, &c. 

. Proctor for the Dean & Chapter of Worcester Cathedral. 
Lecturer at St. Philips, Birmingham. 

. Proctor for the Archdeaconry of Suffolk. 

- Rural Dean in the Archdeaconry of Stafford. 

+ Chaplain of the Amesbury Union. 

. Minister of St. John’s Chapel, Walsall! Wood. 

. Surrogate in the Archdeaconry Court of Oxford. 

. Proctor for the Dean & Chapter of Exeter Cathedral. 


* § Proctors for the Diocese of Salisbury. 


Proctor for the Archdeaconry of Chichester. 
Deputy Clerk of the Closet to Her Majesty. 


é Proctors for the Diocese of Ely. 


* } Proctors for the Archdeaconry of Colchester. 


Chaplain of Newport Pagnal Union. 

Deputy Clerk of the Closet, to Her Majesty. 

Rural Dean in the District of Radborne. 

Almoner’s Reader and Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. 
Rural Dean in the Archdeaconry of Stafford. 
Deputy-Clerk of the Closet to Her Majesty. 

Rural Dean in the District of Alstonfield. 

Rural Dean of Whitchurch. 

Of Dartmouth, Surrogate fur Granting Marriage Licenses. 
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648 Notices to Correspondents. 
OBITUARY. 
Name. Appointment or Residence. 
Parker, J. . Curate of Stockton-on-Tees. 


Price, T. . . « « + Curate of Ocle, Herefordshire. 


Thompson, J. . 


Lanehead, near Greta Bridge. 





MARRIAGES. 


At Ospringe, Kent, the Rev. James 
Hughes Hallett, to Mary Frances, daughter 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. G. Montresor, of 
Ospringe House. 

At Weymouth, by the Rev. Hastings 
Harington, M. A. the Rev. Granville W. 
Stuart Menteath, M.A. son of C. G. 
Stuart Menteath, Esq. of Closeburn Hall, 
Dumfries, to Jane, second daughter of 
the late Rev. Edw. Thorold, Rector of 
Hougham-cum- Marston, Lincolnshire. 

At Farnham Church, Surrey, the Rev. 
William Gibson, Rector of St. Bride’s, 
Chester, to Lousianna, eldest daughter of 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester. 

At Blendworth Church, Hants, the 
Rev. H. Clinton Chester, eldest son of 
the late Gen. Chester, of the Coldstream 
Guards, and Rector of Elsted, Sussex, to 
Dora, third daughter of the late Rear- 
Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, Bart. 

At St. Mary’s Islington, Edward Over, 
Esq. of Catherine-hall, to Sarah, daughter 
of F. Hinchliff, Esq. of Canonbury-square. 

At Haslingden, Lancashire, William 
Whitworth, Esq. Student of St. John’s 
Coll., to MissAnn Howart, second daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. Samuel Howarth, 
General of Excise, Dublin. 

At Eve, Suffolk, (by the Rev. Rich. 
Cobbold,) the Rev. Charles Shorting, Rec- 
tor of Stoneham Aspal, Suffolk, and Fel- 
low of St. Peter’s Coll. to Elizabeth 
Harriet, eldest daughter of Robert Knipe 
Cobbold, Esq. of Eye. 

At Stanley church, near Ripley, York- 
shire, the Rev. Joseph Charnock, M.A. 
of Worcester Coll. and of Fountain’s Hall, 
near Studley, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. Wm. Roynard, M.A. Vicar 
of Stainley. 

The Rev. Thomas Chambers, M.A. of 
Barrow-upon-Soar, Leicestershire, to 
Louisa, youngest daughter of George 
Simpson, Esq. of Mornington-crescent, 
Hampstead-road. 

At Kenmuse Castle, the Rev. James 
Maitland, of Kells, to Louisa, eldest 
daughter of the late Charles Bellamy, 
Esq. H. E. I., Company’s Service. 

The Rev. John Fox, of Melbourne, 


Derbyshire, to Frances, youngest daughter 
of the late John Capenhurst, Esq. of 
Netherseal, Leicestershire. 

At Croydon, Surrey, the Rev. Howell 
James, M.A. of St. John’s Coll. Cam- 
bridge, and of West Wickham, Kent, to 
Sarah, eldest daughter of Robert Wells 
Eyles, Esq. of Brick wood-house, Croydon. 

At Dorking, Surrey, the Rev. Richard 
Connebee, formerly of Bristol, to Caroline, 
second daughter of the late John Skipper, 
Esq. of Tooley-street, London. 

Rev. Thelwall Salusbury, Vicar of 
Offiey, Herts, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Folliott Powell, Esq. of Tempsford Hall, 
Bedfordshire. 

At Lockwood church, Yorkshire, the 
Rev. Joseph Hughes, late officiating 
minister of Lockwood, to Catherine, third 
daughter of the late William Laycock, 
Esq. of Appleton, near York. This was 
the first marriage solemnized in the above 
church. 

The Rev. Edward Bigland, Rector of 
Kirkhaugb, Northumberland, to Jane 
Sarah, eldest daughter of the late Brown 
Hodgson, Esq. of Nentsbury Hall, Cum- 
berland. 


BIRTHS. 


At Urchfont Vicarage, Wilts, the lady 
of the Rev. David Llewellyn, of a son. 

The lady of the Rev. Thomas Powell, 
Rect. of Turnastone, Herefordshire, of ason. 

At the Priory, Abergavenny, the lady 
of the Rev. H. Peake, of a daughter. 

At Morley Rectory, Derbyshire, the 
lady of the Rev. S. Fox, of a son. 

At the Woodlands, near Leek, the lady 
of the Rev. Henry Sneyd, of a son. 

Atthe Rectory, Cromwell, Nottingham- 
shire, the lady of the Rev. C. John Fynes- 
Clinton, M.A. of Oriel Coll. of a daughter. 

At Brackenhurst, near Southwell, the 
lady of the Rev. T. C. Cane, of a son. 

At Ashborne, Derbyshire, the lady of 
the Rev. G. E. Gepp, M. A. of Wadham 
Coll. of a daughter. 

At the Vicarage, Adderbury, the lady 
of the Rev. C. Alcock, M.A. of New Coll. 
of a daughter. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“yy, L—,” “E.H.N.” and “ Extracts from Bishop Wilson’s Sermons,” have been received, 
and shall receive due attention. . 











